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MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Hou the Birth of Chievo the abuiion a 

Paganiem in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
Prebendary of St. Peter's, &c. London, 1840. 

This is rather a bulky appendix to Gibbon; 
and its. ponderosity is, in that view, of itself a 
considerable disadvantage. ‘ Had the work as- 
sumed an independent character, and rested on 
its own feundation, three volumes could not 
have been thought a burden, ia a matter of so: 
much importance. Butin style, in tone, in spi- 
r.t, and in method, the work is stamped with 
the Gibbon mark: and it is impossible to read 
a single page without fancying you are in the 
midst of the Decline and Fall; or to proceed 
through a chapter, without feeling that never 
was there a more successful imitation. And 
thus the book necessarily appears in the light 
of an addition to Gibbon’s narrative, and an ad- 
dition which threatens, when carried to its pro- 
posed extent, to double the tale of the historian’s 
volumes. 

We were about to give a specimen of the 
most obvious features of the imitation—the adop- 
tion of Gibbon’s peculiar style; but on turning 
over the volumes, the difficulty was how to se- 
lect from.that which is continuous and all-per- 
vading. Every page of the book rings with 
Gibbon’s sounding ‘periods. But this is no ex- 
cellence. Hardly bearable.in that writer’s own 
volumes, in the imitation this artificial and tur- 
gid style becomes, unspeekably fatiguing. A 
degree of admiring wonder, excited at first by 
the singular success of the parody, soon changes 
into tedium and disgust. 

Worse, however—far worse than the mere 
style—is the adoption of :Gibbon’s spirit. The 
prebendary of Westminster thinks and feels 
with the deceased infidel. Théir sympathies 
and partialities are the same, modified only by 
Mr. Milman’s professional obligations, in the 
single point of external Christianity ; such mod- 
ification, however, being too slight to render his 
work even tolerable to the mind of a sincere 
believer in the word of God. 

Mr. Milman’s work, then, may claim such 
merit as is unanimously awarded to the histo- 
ties of Hume and of Gibbon ; while we wish, in 
his case as in theirs, that it had never been 
written. As far as the world is concerned, it 
will contribute beth to infor- 
mation; while the author will derive a degree 
of literary fame, and perhaps some amount of 
profit; but, with all this, should Mr. Milman 
ever be brought to a right judgment and appre- 
ciation of divine things, he will bitterly lament 
that ever he gave it to the press. It is one of 
the leaves, not of the tree of life, but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Our readers will probably remember, that 
somewhat more than a twelvemonth since we 
gave them warning of a new and subtle form of 
evil which had lately shown itself in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and which was perverting 
many from the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and instilling a preference for the more refined 
parts of Romanism. Now as evils often spring 
out of their opposites, we here detect in Mr. 
Milman’s volumes, not a conse of the new 
Oxford perversion, but one of its chief causes. 
Not, of course, that we would adduce a book 


other books published in 1836 or 1838; but 
that Mr. Milman brings up before us the re- 
membrance of the researches of Dr. Pusey many 
years since; and shows us, in the pit of dark- 
ness into which Dr. P. then looked, some cause, 
and some excuse, for the excessive revulsion 
which then, and since, has shown itself in his 
mind and actions. 

Dr. Pusey, a dozen years back, searched 
deeply into the state and character of German 
theology, and was so horrified with what he 
found, that, rashly connecting this production 
-of the bottomless pit with Protestantism, he has 
since shown a very natural, though mistaken, 
disposition, to get as far from Protestantism as 
possible. Mr. Milman has explored the same 
den; but we lament to say that the mephitic 
vapours of that avenue of hell seem to have 
turned his brain, and he returns to us a lament- 
able instance of the power of evil principles, 
-even in dispossessing truth. 

It is a question which, even if bootless, many 
will naturally ask themselves, Which of these 
.two mischiefs is the greatest? Which threatens 
the more fearful peril to the church—the ra- 
‘tionalism of Germany, or its opposite result and 
-counterpart—that return, in heart and affections, 
to Rome, which many, revolted by what they er- 
roneously call “ ultra Protestantism,” but which 
is no Protestantism at all, are now bent on effect- 
ing? ‘The question is not an easy one ; nor, as 
far as we can see, is it necessary to be answered. 
Practically, it is nearly the same which was 
once put, in the vicinity of Oxford, to the favour- 
ite of one of our. British Kings—whether she 
chose the dagger or the poisoned cup? Life 
is in neither. ‘The truth is far from each ; and 
only in the truth is there safety. 

Yet, assuredly, if a choice must be made, or 
rather, if the inquiry merely be, which of the 
two mischiefs is the most deadly, we must de- 
‘cide that the “cold aconite and deadly hellebore”’ 
of rationalism leaves less possibility of recovery 
‘than the fevered draught of Rome’s intoxicating 
‘cup. Unquestionably, rather would we that 
any friend of ours should lose himself for a time 
inthe mists and mazes of tradition, the worship 
of the sacraments, and the semi-adoration of 
the saints, than that he should sink into the hope- 
less quicksands of universal scepticism. . 

Atid hence it is that among our chief reasons 
for regretting the appearance of the present 
work is the fresh impetus it will give to the 
of the new Oxford Popery. In itself, 
‘Mr. Milman’s book will do little harm. It is 


at least ; and its approvers and supporters will 
be found not among the Christians of England, 
bat among the Bulwers and Macaulays of the 
literaty world. Its most mischievous result will 
not be in a‘ direct but in a reflex operation. It 
will repel, disgust, and drive mauy, as Dr. Pu- 
sey was driven aforetime, into the opposite er- 
rors and excesses. Disgust at so fearlul an ex- 
‘hibition of “ liberalism” will force many into 
‘superstition and bigotry. 

_ Yet does it remain immutably true, that the 
‘reverse of wrong is not right; and that he who 
‘Fushes from maintaining the supremacy of his 
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‘own reason, to the abrogation of reason alto- 


prior only prefers Scylla to Charybdis, and is 
ua t. 

grad question, What is truth 7”, intro- 
duces us to the only key to these difficulties. 
Mr. Milman’s,rationality is. not rational; Dr. 
Pusey’s .religion is irreligious. Neither have 
sought and discovered the only true 

, The German neologians, after whom Mr. 
Milman shapes his creed, have not the common 
sense to begin at the beginning. In the Scrip- 
tures we have a book which claims to be di- 
If this claim be well founded, if this vo- 
lume be indeed the work of Him who created 


, | the universe, then the clearest dictate of en- 
paid | lightened reason is, that its authority 1s. su- 


preme. To doubt this passage because it is too 
sublime, to question that because it is above our 
comprehension, is nothing else than mere idio- 
cy. Ifthe Almighty God spoke from the thun- 
der-cloud to an assembly of his creatures, 
would any. but a lunatic dream of criticising the 
proprieties or the, probabilities of his declara- 
tions ? 

Such dreamers, however, as Strauss and his 
followers, either neglect or postpone this ques- 
tion. They choose rather to take up the Scrip- 
tures as a strange old book, which may furnish 
‘them abundant ground for ingenious conjec- 
ture, and “profound” criticism. And then, 
among all manner of other absurdities, they 
vent such “ hypotheses” as these, “that the 
history of Christ, as related in the Gospels, is 
mythic—a kind of imaginative amplification of 
certain vague and slender traditions;” “ form- 
ed with the design of developing an ideal cha- 
racter of Jesus, and to harmonise with the Jew- 
ish notions of the Messiah.” 

Now if this were a criticism on the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, it might pass; but is 
the word of the Great God of heaven to be 
handled with the touch that is only fit for the 
impure fables of the East? Does not common 
sense exclaim against the gross absurdity of 
indulging in any “hypotheses” at all, until 
we have first ascertained whether or not it is 
the handwriting of Jenovan that we have be- 
fore us ? 

The broad fact about which there can be no 
dispute, is this, that mankind at large are a 
race of condemned criminals, the future fate of 
most of whom is yet undecided, Every man 
knows that he must die; and most men also 
find it impossible to shut out from their minds 
the innate conviction that they shall one day 
live again, and in that life answer for the deeds 
done in the present state of existence. 

Now it is to these condemned, but yet not 
perfectly hopeless criminals, that a document is 
brought, which professes to be a communica- 
tion from their Sovereign and future Judge, in- 
tended to inform them as to all that it is import- 
ant for them to know touching their future life, 
and the fearful judgment which they have to 
meet. And what is the man better than a con- 
firmed lunatic, who sits down—not to examine 
into the authenticity, and into the contents of 
the document—but to form an hypothesis as to 
how it was probably invented ? 

That the Scriptures should be blindly re- 
ceived, without an inquiry as to whence they 
came, or to whom their authorship may be 
traced, would be an act of irrational credulity. 
But if that inquiry does not lead to the conclu- 
sion that.they are divine, that they are God’s 
own word, and that they are, consequently, to 
be implicitly, humbly, and reverently obeyed, 
then it must lead to the opposite result, that 
they are a gross and wicked imposture, a bun- 
dle of falsehoods, and fit only to be destroyed 
out of the world. We want no “ hypotheses,” 
no“ mythic interpretations.” If there be no 
revelation from God to man, no way of escape 
from the ills of life, no hope with reference to 
the future judgment, then must we either con- 
clude, with the religious man, that ‘* we are of 
all men the most miserable ;” or say, with the 
sensualist, ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” 

The alternative offered us by Dr. Pusey, and 
by Dr. Wiseman is adelusion. They place be- 
fore us what they call “the Church,” and tell 
us that this is God’s appointed way of salva- 
tion. But upon what does this “Church” rest? 
Ifthe Scriptures can be proved to be the word 
of God, then have we already that guide, that 
standard of faith, that sure resting-place for 
our feet which we require; and further than 
this we need not seek. But if this first grand 
point cannot be made out, upon what does the 
Church rest ? 

The visible Church is not of one mind; nor 
does it speak with one voice. The Council of 
Trent says one thing, the thirty-nine articles 
quite another! The seeker after truth, then, 
can never with any rationality, repose in peace 
and satisfaction upon“ the voiceof the Church,” 
that voice being altogether discordant, contra- 
dictory, and teeming with mutual anathemas. 
The English Church, indeed, only ventures to 
prescribe even the creeds, the most ancient ec- 
clesiastical documents existing, on the express 
ground that “ they may be proved by most cer- 
tain warrant of Holy Scriptures. (Art. viii.) 


To that standard—to that alone and infalli- 
ble rule, must every thing be brought. If we 
have, indeed and in truth, THE worpD or Gop, 
then is that word the statute law of the Church, 
beyond which or away from which she must 
not for one moment stray. For “ although the 
Church be a witness and a keeper of holy writ, 
yet, as it ought not to decree any thing against 
the same, so besides the same ought it not to 
enforce any thing to be believed for necessity 
of salvation.” (Art. xx.) And if we have that 
WORD, then is the “ hypotheses” of Strauss an 
insane blasphemy; and the history of Mr. 
Milman an insufferable impertinence. 

Do we speak two languages—in first prais- 
ing and then dispraising this book? Yes, and 
two languages we must of necessity speak. Are 
there not two worlds around us—the world of 
the unbelievers whether professedly Christian 
or professedly * philosophical ;” and the world 
of those who “ know in whom they have be- 
lieved, and are persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which they have committed unto Him 
until THAT Day ?” 

To the first of these classes we say, that Mr. 
Milman’s work is learned, full of various in- 
formation, generally impartial, and only faulty 
in style by reason of its too great imitation of 
Gibbon. ‘To those with whom this recommen- 
dation is sufficient, we leave it, having done 
our author full justice, and yet having said no 
more in his favour than he entirely merits. 

_But, to the second class we have a different 
account to render. They will ask, and that 
with reason, Is this History of Christianity 
written as a Christian should write? We an- 
swer, no! It is written rather as the infidel 
Gibbon, or the rationalist Strauss would write; 
but with that necessary caution and moderation 
which might be expected frem a man who hap- 
pens to be placed in one of the stalls of West- 
minster. In a word, it is not written as if the 
author fully and entirely believed the Bible to 
be the word of God. What he does really be- 
lieve, we cannot tell, nor will any reader of his 
work be able thence to divine. A condemna- 
tion this of itself most pregnant; and one 
which partly bears upon another question 
which must and will be asked—namely, Why 
is Mr. Milman still a clergyman of the Church 
of England ? 

The answer throws us back upon the innate 
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ae sige gm of all human institutions. Mr. 
Milman, it appears to us, ought not to contami- 
nate the Church by his presence and his evil 
example. But his conscience is the only court 
to which we can appeal. He is too well prac- 
tised in the arts of controversy, and has too 
much at stake, both in rank and in revenue, to 
commit himself to the extent of an open offence 
against the laws of the Church. In all the dis- 
gusting passages which. we have quoted in the 
preceding pages, we are not aware of a single! 
sentence involving the writer in a charge o 
heresy. We gather, legitimately and fairly 
gather, from them all, that he is deeply tinged 
with the scepticism of the German rational- 
ists; but all this may be made perceptible 
enough, without a single positive attack upon 
revelation, or one avowal of heretical opinions. 
Hence, as we have already said, so long as Mr. 
Milman can quiet his own conscience, so long 
may he continue to thrive on the endowments 
of the Church, while he inflicts upon her the 
deepest injuries. Nor, when we speak of his 
conscience, do we profess to entegpin any 
hopes from this quarter. The rationalists of 
Germany are for the most part professors in 
the colleges, and ministers in the churches 
founded by Luther, and Melancthon, by Calvin, 
and Beza. ‘“ Liberal ideas” in religion are ever 
accompanied by “ liberal ideas” in matters of 
honour and integrity. Perfect uprightness is a 
rare thing in this world; and seldom indeed 
found, except in connexion with genuine, Bible 
Christianity. 
From the Edinburgh Witness. 
THE WODROW SOCIETY. 

We understand that the Wodrow Society 
with the view of immediately commencing their 
labours, appointed at their last meeting, a work- 
‘ing Committee, consisting of three members— 
Thos. Maitland Esq., late Solicitor-General, the 
Rev. Thomas McCrie, and the Rev. William 
Cunningham. The names are, of themselves, 
a sufficient guarantee that the Society’s editions 
are to take their place in the first class. Mr. 
Maitland is, we understand, an accomplished 
antiquary ; no writer of the present day sur- 
passes Mr. McCrie in the knowledge of histori- 
cal fact—more especially of facts in connection 
with the ecclesiastical establishments of his coun- 
try ; and for a minute and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the history of religious opinion,. as 
developed in the succeeding controversieg in 
which both the churches of Britain and the 
Continent have been engaged Mr. Cunningham 
takes precedence of, perhaps, every other living 
Scotchman. The editorial services of such 
men for the full accomplishments of objects, 
such as those purposed by the Wodrow Society, 
may be well pronounced invaluable. The or- 
dinary relation between supply and demand does 
not at all obtain in such cases—no demand for 
editorial labour could have ever produced a 
Bentley or a Scaliger; and we deem the Society 
peculiarly fortunate in the possession of such 
members. 

The great object of the Wodrow Society is to 


do for the Church of Scotland what the disco-| 


very of its Records did for it at the period of the 
Second Reformation. There are printed works 
which illustrate its history that have become so 
rare, and are yet recognized as so valuable, that 
they can scarce be procured at any price ; and 
these the Society purpose to multiply by reprints. 
There are others of a similar character still in 
manuscript, which are to be rendered accessi- 
ble, and set beyond the reach of accident by the 
same means. ‘Theological writings that have 
turned the tide of controversy in their day on 
the side of truth, or influenced public opinion in 
the cause of Reformation, are to be likewise re- 
vived. Itis a curious fact that some of the pro- 
foundest works of Scottish theology are also the 
rarest. We question whether a tithe of our 
readers ever saw a copy of Gillespie’s Aaron’s 
Rod Blossoming; and we know not that the Lex 
Rez of Rutherford has been reprinted for the 
last two hundred years. ‘The Society, if suc- 
cessful, will have the effect of making such 
works less rare. We understand one of its first 
publications is to be “ Calderwood’s Church 
History’’—the identical history which, rather 
more than two centuries ago, the Church urged 
its venerable chronicler, safe from the perse- 
cutions of forty years, to undertake, and which 
taken in connection with the history of Knox, 
forms a consecutive record from the earliest be- 
ginnings of the Reformation down to the days 
of Charles I. 

The rise of the institution itself may be pro- 
perly regarded as an effect of the controversy 


not destroyed, or put in hands whence we should 
never have drawn them; so greata desire being 
in the heart of the Prince and Prelates, these 
fortie years bygone, for covering in perpetual! 
darkness our Old Assemblies. So great negli- 
gence, too, has been on our parts to keep these 
monuments, that no man among us, so farr as | 
could ever hear, knew what was become of them, 
but all took it for granted that they were in St. 
Andrews possession, who would be loath ever to 
let them go, or any true double of them. Yet God 
has brought them out, and sette them up now al 
the doore of our Church, to be the rule afler 
Scripture of this Assemblie, and all our other 
proceedings.” 

The Wodrow Society has not yet met with 
that support to which its character and its ob- 
jects entitle it, and we would fain urge on our 
‘readers the true nature of its claims. | [t is not 
the mere collector of scarce books whom it pro- 
mises to gratify ;—the country has had recent 
experience that its object is one which comes 
home direct to the businesses of men. Half the 
controversy which now divides the kingdom, 
has been .carried on in the histoitew form. 
Even Dr. Bryce quotes Knox, and deems it of 
importance to assert that the Scotch Reformer 
was very much at one in his views of Church 

overnment with the late minister of the Scotch 

hurch at Calcutta. It might add considerably 
to the public integrity were history more gene- 
rally known amongst us—Mr. Robertson of 
Ellon would be saved the trouble of painfully 
labouring to represent the first Reformers as In- 
trusionists—and Dr. Muir, of being meek and 
solemn in avouching the assertion. We trust 
our readers will manifest an interest in this tru- 
ly laudable institution; much, especially, might 
might be done for it by our clerical readers, in 
the way of procuring subscribers among their 


more literary parishioners; and we are assured 
they could not benefit it without benefitting the 
country also. One or two additional subscrib- 
ers in each parish would have the effect of ren- 
dering it fae of the most flourishing literary in- 
stitutions’ in vr kingdom. 


From the Jewish Intelligencer for November 
JERUSALEM MISSION. 


PERMISSION TO BUILD THE Cuurcn.—The 
King of Prussia proposed last summer to the 
English Government to negotiate in common 
for the protection of the Protestant interests in 
the Turkish empire, and with particular refer- 
ence to the Holy Land. Lord Palmerston en- 
tered very warmly into the plan, and gave vi- 
gorous instructions to Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople to make the necessary 
communication to the Ottoman Porte. We are 
happy in being authorized to state that, although 
continued difficulties have arisen, and various ob- 
jections have been made, the Ottoman Porte has 
officially promised the English Ambassador that 
the Turkish authorities at Jerusalem are to be 
instructed forthwith not to oppose the erection of 
the church on Mount Zion in any way,and we 
hope in our next Report to be able to lay fur- 
ther particulars before the public. 

Bisuorpric oF THE CnuurcH oF Sr. James 
aT JerusaLem.—The friends of Israel have 
for some years desired that, amidst the various 
hostile. parties at Jerusalem professing the re- 
ligion of Christ, the Church of England should 
also have a representative, who might appear 
as a messenger of peace, and exhibit to the 
Jews the pure and simple Christianity of the 
Gospel. Some earnestly desired, in addition to 
a sacred edifice and clergy for the celebration 
of Divine worship, the residence of a Jewish 
bishop, as being indispensably necessary for the 
spiritual prosperity of the Mission to the Jews, 
and the adequate representation of the Church 
of England as a branch of the Catholic Church. 
They saw that without a bishop, friendly and 
edifying intercourse with the Eastern Churches 
was hopeless, and the revival of the Church of 
the circumcision impossible. The object, how- 
ever, of their pious desires appeared only as a 
lovely vision, or a feeble ray of glory on the 
horizon of a remote futurity. But what they 
scarcely ventured to hope, God in his provi- 
dence has been pleased to realize. The King 
of Prussia, with a zeal becoming a Christian 
monarch, looking with compassion on the state 
of Protestants in the Turkish dominions, de- 
sired to secure to them the same privileges and 
the same protection enjoyed by the Greek, the 
Oriental, and Latin Churchgs; and for this 
purpose sent a special Envoy, worthy of a mis- 
sion so sacred, in the person of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, to propose to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment an united effort at the Porte for the attain- 


which at present agitates the kingdom—a con- 
troversy which naturally throws ‘men’s minds 
back upon the past. Old works that bear on 
the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, have 
quadrupled their price within the last two years; 
even single sets of the Acts of Assembly have 
become the subjects of newspaper advertise- 
ments. We suppose there are few people in 
the kingdom who do not know more at present 
of their country’s history for the last three cen- 
turies than they did only a twelvemonth ago, or 
than they would ever have done had there been 
no Church question to interest their feelings 
and excite their curiosity. 

It is a fact not unworthy of remark, that a 
similar curiosity obtained in Scotland during the 
period of the Second Reformation. It was at 
this era that Calderwood, then an old man, pro- 
duced his Church History ; and we may learn 
from the Letters of Baillie, how deep an interest 
was evinced by his cotemporaries in the pro- 
gress of the work. One of perhaps the most 
curious incidents connected with the famous 
General Assembly of 1638, was the discovery 
of the early Records of the Church ;—it reminds 
one almost of the finding of the Law in the days 
of King Josiah. The Assembly had met, and 
Archibald Johnstone, afterwards Lord Warris- 
ton, was chosen clerk. But where were the 
early Records of the times of the Church’s puri- 
ty, to regulate their proceedings and direct their 
course? ‘Two volumes could alone be produc- 
ed, and these ascending no higher than the year 
1590, left the thirty previous years during which 
Knox and his cotemporaries had guided the 
councils of the Assembly, a meluncholy blank. 
““There was much regrateing,” says Baillie, 
** of the irreparable losse.” Henderson the Mod- 
erator, pronounced it “ pityfull,” and earnestly 
urged on all present to use their every endeav- 
our that the ** evidents of the Church,” if still in 
existence, might be restored. Even the Lord 
Commissioner, who had not yet left the Assem- 
bly, ** protested his willingness to do his endeav- 
our for so good a work.” There was little 
hope of their recovery, however, when, to the 
joy of all, the clerk rose to say, that, ‘“* by the 
good providence of God, the books had come in- 
to his hands.” And there, sure enough, they 
were in the form of five folio volumes, written 
and subscribed in the well known hands of Gray 
and Ritchie, the old clerks of the Assembly, 
and complete with the exception of a few leaves 
cancelled by the infamous Adamson, from the 
Assembly’s first meeting in 1560, down to 1590, 
where the volumes previously found took up the 
record. They had passed into the hands of two 
obscure individuals, depute-clerks, and had thus 
been preserved by eluding notice during a period 
when the most powerful men in the country 
would have willingly exerted themselves to se-. 
cure their destruction. ‘Jt is one of the notable 


ment of this desirable object. The Chevalier 
Bunsen was also authorized to request the co 
operation of the Churcheof England in placing 
a bishop as the visible representative of the Pro- 
testant Church in the Holy City. It must be 
deeply gratifying to the friends of the London 
Society to know, that the whole of this glorious 
and all-important plan was suggested by the ef- 
forts which they have made to erect a church 
upon Mount Zion. 

Lord Palmerston, with a sagacity that does 
him honour, immediately perceived the advan- 
tages, political and religious, that would accrue 
from the execution of the plan, and its incalcu- 
ble importancegnggeference to the civilization 
of the East. herefore undertook the ne- 
gotiation with his usual ability and vigour, and, 
by God’s blessing, his Lordship’s exertions have 
been so far crowned with success, that the prin- 
ciple has been acknowledged by the Turkish 
Government. Permission for the building and 
establishment of the church at Jerusalem is 
guaranteed ; and, if Lord Palmerston’s efforts 
be followed up with suitable energy, the com- 
plete attainment of the object may be regarded 
ascertain. It is a subject of still greater thank- 
fulness that the prelates intrusted with the gov- 
ernment of the Church, have heartily concurred 
in the proposed measures. The Rev. Professor 
Alexander, himself, a brother of St. James, both 
after the flesh and after the Spirit, has been no- 
minated as Bishop of the Church of St. James, 
at Jerusalem ; and Sunday, the 7th of Novem- 
ber, is the day fixed for his consecration. ‘To- 
wards the endowment of the bishopric, the King 
of Prussia has already made a munificent con- 
-tributignlof 15,0001., being half the sum re- 
quired, and thus set an example of Christian 
liberality, which, it is hoped, will be generally 
followed. The Committee of the London So- 
ciety, recognizing in this wonderful providence 
the merciful interposition of God for the good 
of his people Israel—perceiving its influence in 
the direct and powerful promotion of their im- 
mediate object, and deeply sensible of the ho- 
nour put upon them io the selection of a beloved 
and respected member of their own body to fill 
the Episcopate, have voted the sum of 30001:, 
towards the endowment and establishment of 
the bishopric, and for the outfit of the bishop; 
and, as at least 15,0007. more are required, 
have determined to open a separate fund for the 
receipt of donations for this purpose, which do- 
nations will be placed to the credit of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and York, and the Bish- 
op of London, as having the direction of the 
fund for the endowment of the bishopric of the 


Church of St. James at Jerusalem. To this 
fund the friends of Israel, and of the Church 


are earnestly requested to contribute. It is un- 
necessary 1o urge the powerfully beneficial ef- 
fect which an Anglican bishopat Jerusalem may 


passages of God’s providence towards our 
Church,” says Baillie, “that these books were 


exercise over the Churches of the East, and how 
without any intrusion, by example, by love, by 


meek ness, he may do much towards the 
of their unhappy divisions, towards the 
tion of ancient errors, and the diffusion/of the 
pure light of the Gospel. ‘The friends of Israel 
need scarcely be told of the influence to|be ex- 
ercised by a Jewish bishop over his brethren 
scattered through the world. In him the Church 
of the cireumcision, 1700 years ago rudely 
pelled from its holy habitation by Heathe 
tolerance, will aguin find a centre of life 
unity; in him the people of Israel may again 
behold a symbol of national resuscitation. | In 
this most wonderful event, the meditater upon 
prophecy must recognize a sign that the time, 
the set time, to favour Zion is come—a pledge 
that the promise, “that sons of the stran 
shall build her walls, and their kings mini 
unto her’’—that “ kings shall be her nursin 
fathers, and quePns her nursing mothers,” shall 
soon be accomplished—that now, therefore, /is 
the time to show the abundance of his lcve 
the overflowing of his liberality. The provi- 
dence of God has moved, in a marvellous man- 
ner, the hearts of monarchs, statesmen, and 
prelates, forward the great work of the 
conversion of Israel. He has removed the pre- 
judices of Mahometanism. Under such circum- 
stances, is it possible for the individual Chris- 
tian to withhold his hand, or to give grudging- 
ly? Never, since the days that Cyrus called 
upon his people to help the exiles of Israel 
“with silver, and with gold, beside a free will 
offering for the house of God that is at Jerusa- 
lem”—never was such a call made upon the 
liberality of God’s believing people. God grant 
that it may not be madein vain! Surely, when 
the friends of the Society remember that their 
own efforts have, by God’s blessing, given the 
first impulse to this wonderful work, they will 
respond with alacrity to the call now virtually 
made by the heads of the Church, and emulate 
the liberality and zeal of the pious kings. 


THE AFFAIRS OF LIFF. 

Important as are the affairs of life, instead of 
being supremely absorbing, they should fre- 
quently give place for the contemplation of that 
period when they must be forever closed. In 
no other way can we discharge duty, resist 
temptation, or endure trial. The world else 
assumes a magnitude it is not entitled to, sin a 
charm it possesses not, and religion itself a se- 
cularity ill comporting with the lofty, immortal, 
and glorious hopes it bids us indulge. How 
possibly could mortals neglect as they do the 
things belonging to their eternal peace, were it 
not that they studiously banish the thought of 
dying? We have here the sad secret by which 
many grow to a gigantic altitude in wickedness 
which they would not otherwise-attain? ‘They 
put far off the evil day. Death is viewed by them 
as resembling the lines of the mathematician, 
which he demonstrates to us wiil never meet, 
although they always approximate as they are 
extended. They know he advances, slowly it 
may be, but surely, whilst they act as if he ever 
receded. Should ke at any time create more 
than usual disquietude, and unceremoniously in- 
trude upon their notice, they rid themselves of the 
terrific spectre by a speedy return to thoughtless- 
ness, or they discharge him by resolving, with 
an appeal to Heaven, they will shortly give his 
claims their serious consideration: Go thy 
way for this time ; when I have a more conveni- 
ent season I will call for thee. 

Business is another expedient to accomplish 
the same end, to kill thought and mantle Death, 


and quite as common and fatal as any that pre-| 


vails. The worldling is so immersed in care he 
becomes callous to his danger. Youth departs, 
gray hairs here and there silver his head, 
friends sink apace in their graves, and health 
flickers as the expiring candle in its socket ; 
alone intent upon lines, angles and circles, upon 
fractions and decimals by which to enlarge his 
fields and his coffers, like Archimedes of old, 
he is ushered into eternity without so much as 
feeling, perhaps, the blow by which he is dis- 
patched. 

Another resorts to the gay and giddy scenes 
of fashionable and vicious indulgence, and ar- 
rives at the same result, though by a process 
somewhat different. He dances at the noise of 
the viol, studies the science of novels, learns mor- 
als in the theatre, seeks health in gluttony, and 
joy in drunkenness, swears to be great, and 
squanders to be good and generous. 

Yet all are not thus brainless. ‘Thousands 
think on death, but think amiss. Religion is 
falsified or a conceited philosophy is baptized— 
that they may: see the King of Terrors with 
distorting optics, and fancy the existence of 
beauty where all is deformity. Death, they 

sxe learned, is not what he has been represent- 
e their consciences. He is not that fright- 
ful monster they believed him, when they lis- 
tened to the tales of the nursery. They had 
good mothers, but they were superstitious, and 
prone to relate old wives fables, that they might 
scare their refractory children into goodness. 
The religion of their fathers is gladly exchanged 
for what is more congenial to their feelings, 
and as they constrain themselves to imagine, 
more agreeable to right, reason, and humanity, 
as well as to the sacred principles of justice and 
goodness that constitute, support and adorn the 
eternal throne. Sinners therefore have nothing 
to apprehend. Die indeed they must, but after 
death there is no judgment. Hell is in the pre- 
sent world, and all beyond is heaven. Has 
Satan ever devised a scheme so well adapted to 
harden mankind against death, to steep them in 
crime, and render their conversion quite an iin- 
possibility without the intervention of a provi- 
dence almost siraculous? Undoubtedly the 
havoc he accomplishes by it is awful beyond 
imagination. 

Other multitudes still, admitting judgment to 
be consequent upon death, and that eternal pen- 
alties await the wicked, strangely seek salva- 
tion by another Gospel, which is not another. 
The law is their confidence, and the flesh. 
Works is the strong tower to which they run 
for safety. As if they could not be too prepos- 
terous, they pgofess withal to adhere to the 
Gospel. They substitute their regard for it in 
the place of Christ, as the Jews grasped the 
shadow for the substance. Thus they muster 
courage to die, and travel towards eternity with 
price in hand to purchase spotless robes and un- 
fading crowns. Sinai, it is true, loudly rever- 
berates with thunder—and the Scriptures pro- 
test the right arm of the sinner can no more 
save him than it can wield omnipotence. Par- 
don only flows through the blood of the incar- 
nate Son. ‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and cannot originate what is spiritual 
and holy. Still to the whole he is deaf, and 
with perverse infatuation prefers his own right- 
eousness and his own strength. Unarmed he 
rushes to the conflict, to fall and perish for ever. 
Truly man has sought out many inventions. 
What have not been his philosophical observa- 
tions and inductions to steel his sensibilities 
against death! Trifling or serious, it is imma- 
terial. He will not investigate the subject as he 
ought. Just the fact, death cannot be avoided, 
should teach him he is undone, and that he 
needs a mightier arm than what is human. 
This simple consideration should hasten him to 
that Saviour who is the resurrection and the 
life, and has disarmed the Goliah of the grave 
of his deadly sting. Christ is the hope of the 
believer—his sure hope. And until his favour 


| ther his frivolity nor his seriousness can avail. 


Death will come, and pass. him over to judg- 
ment just as he is found. Eternity will not ad- 
mit of a change. Before he dies he must turn 
to God or die for ever.—Ch. Intel. 
DEATH—AN AUTUMNAL SUGGESTWN. 
BY HM. B. MACDONALD. 
There’s refuge for the storm-toss’d bird — 
In some dear sheltering nest, 
And for the way-worn prodigal 
‘Upon a father’s breast, 
Refuge from midnight’s boding dreams, 
In morning’s sunshine mirth— 
And the winter’s storm doth sound like cheer 
Beside the sheltered hearth. 


Refuge from sorrow’s winter sere, 
When hope awhile seems vain, 

For the soul is strong to spurn despair ; 
And the flowers will come again ! 


Refuge for all, in hall or bower, 
’Neath cot or shading tree ; 

But where a shade or shelter shall 
We seek, oh Death! from thee? 


I hear thee in the dirgy breeze 4 
That stirs autumnal bower ; 

And when the leaves fall swift and sere, 
Oh! Death, it is thine hour ! 


I hear thee in the silentness 
That out doth sadly come 

From the untrodden porticoes 
Of that bereaved home, 


I feel thee in contemplatings 
Of that lone mourner’s part, 
And in the strange unparted woe, 
That hangs about my heart. 


Yet not, oh wanderer worn! to grieve 
For thee, whose rest is won ; 

But now for THEE, that every path 
Must thenceforth tread alone. 


Oh! ye whose fate ’tis now to weep 
For death’s triumphant hour, 
Learn your sad eyes to lift where He 
No triumph hath nor power. 
Cromarty, 20th Ovtober. 


the Edinburgh Witness. 


ARE THE MODERATES, PRESBYTERIANS OR 
INDEPENDENTS? 

We took occasion some time ago to com- 
mend the Presbytery of ‘Turriff for resolving to 
proceed in a Presbyterial manner in stating the 
Church question to the people within their 
bounds and to co-operate with the Presbyteries 
of Fordyce and Strathbogie. This upright and 
constitutional plan was disapproved of by the 
Moderates, but they were defeated on a division. 
They took no protest nor appeal to any Supe- 
rior Court and so the appointinent of a Commit- 
tee for the purposes we have intimated above was 
finally concluded. But forms of process and 
principles of constitutional law, are nothing to 
oderates, when the violation of them will 
serve, we do not say the ends of justice, but the 
interests of their faction. How often have the 
leaders of the party seemed ready to weep, 
when some alleged point of form was not suf- 
fered to shield some culprit. Better, they ap- 
peared to think, let the interests of morality, of 
religion, and truth suffer, than let form be trans- 
gressed ; but now when form would be subser- 
vient to those high and sacred principles, the 
Moderates of Turriff Presbytery muster to 
trample form and constitutional principle under 
their feet. ‘There is no maxim more universal- 
ly known or admitted, than that a “ Court can- 
not reverse its own sentence.” But the Mode- 
rates of Turriff boldly both reverse and rescind 
their own decisions, when they happen to obtain 
a majority. ‘Thus they usurp the powers of the 
Superior Church Courts, and while they retain 
the Presbyterian name, they can act, in the 
government of the Church, upon the Independ- 
ent principle. It appears Mr. Thorburn dis- 
sented from the decision of the Presbytery, on 
the ground of its incompetency. He is in the 
right. The Presbytery could not touch, much 
less reverse, a former decision, which conse- 
quently must remain in all its original force. 
It is creditable to Mr Todd, that he refused to 
be a party to such irregular, factious, and un- 
constitutional a procedure. 


UNIVERSALISM OFFENDED. 


Some of our neighbours, we perceive, are of- 
fended use we have spoken of their doctrine 
as infidel. They are universalists, and call 
themselves “the friends of God’s impartial 
grace,” and pride themselves on believing that 
whatever may be a man’s character in thie 
world, though he live a blasphemer and die in 
a drunken fit, he will wake up in glory, and re- 
joice in Abraham’s bosom for ever. But when 
we call their doctrine infidelity, they accuse us 
of a want of courtesy. Perhaps they think that 
men who believe that God swept all the old 
world off to HEAVEN at once for their sins, and 
carried the Sodomités to glory in chariots of 
fire, will believe any thing, and are, therefore, 
of all men, not to be called infidels. There is 
something in this reason. We did not think 
of it. 

An infidel is an unbeliever; and by way of 
eminence the term is employed to designate 
those who deny the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. Now it will not be denied that 
Universalists disbelieve the existence of a Tri- 
une God, and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. Positively we think their delicacy 
must be morbidly sensitive, if they are unwil- 
ling to be called in§dels. The difference be- 
tween their creed and that of the Christian re- 
ligion is as wide as the “ GREAT GULF.” 

But this is not our view of it only. The “ pre- 
judices of sectarianism” may lead the opposers 
of such a heresy to give it an odious name un- 
justly. Let us go to the courts of law and hear 
the decision of the bench an this question. Here 
there can be no temptation to call things by any 
other than their right names. See Lord Chief 
Justice Willis’ opinion in the case of Omichund 
vs. Barker, Dumford’s Reports, p. 550, and the 
following language will be found. We copy 
verbatim : 

‘Supposing an infidel who believes a God, 
and that he will reward and punish him in this 
world, but does not believe a future state, be 
examined on his oath (as I think he may,) and 
on the other side to contradict him a Christian 
is examined, who believes a future state, and 
that he shall be punished int t world as 
well as in this, if he does not swear ‘the truth, 
I think that the same credit ought not to be 
given to an infidel as to a Christian, because 
he is plainiggnot under so strong an obliga- 
tion.” 

This is very high authority, aod in reading 
Phillip’s law of Evidence, and Starkie’s law 


is secured, no mancan be too greatly distressed. 
Neither his impiety nor his righteousness—nei- 


Evidence, and other works on similar subjects, 
we find that it is customary for judges to make 


the. distinction above made, and. if we. have 
erred in the use of words, we are willing to be 
convicted in sach company? | 

It may be replied. that the Chief Jastice ih 
this decision speake-of-iafidele-who deny a fu- 
ture state. True, he.does; but they lege de- 
serve the name of infidel who deny 4, future 
state altogether, than they who believe in'a fu- 
ture state where the righteous and wicked will 
be rewarded without distinction of character. 
Look at the effects of this laiter doctrine on the 
conscience of a witness under oath. Sy 
he believes, as Universafists do bélieve, that if 
he swears falsely and drops down dead, he wifl 
go to heaven with a.lie ia his mouth;and be 
crowned with glory and honour end eternal 
life! Will cok a faith be any barrier 
perjury? Wisely did the Chief Justice 
that the same credit ought not to be to 
the testimony of such ao infidel as to of a 
Christian. 

But to silence even the quibbles of the ene- 
my, here is another decision from Phillips: 

‘‘And it may now be considered as an es 
tablished rule, thet infidele who believe in a 
God, the Avenger of falsehovd, to be re- 
ceived as witnesses; but infidels who believe 
not that there is a God, or a future state of re- 
wards and punishments cannot be admitted in 
any case.” 

ere, two classes of men are spokea of as 

infidels; Atheists and Universalists. Aad these 
opinions were pronounced long ago, perhaps be- 
fore the present gentle epithets of “ friends of 
Universal Salvation,” “ liberal Christians,” é&c., 
were invented to mystify the common sense of 
men, and make black white. 

In this brief paragraph we have inadvertent- 
ly settled another point on which we bad a 
word to aay some little time ago—the credibili- 
ty of witnesses. It will be seen by the quota- 
tions above made, that intelligent men on the 
bench little or no reliance on the teatimony 
of U they are right or 
wrong in this opinion it is not our at 


MORE CLERICAL INTOLERANCE. 

A Correspondent of the Wiltshire Independ- 
ent at Cirencester says:—This month, a man of 
the name of Godwin, who had not been admitted 
into the apostolical church by swallowing tho 
Puseyite water, was gathered to his fathers. 
For this crime of omission poor Godwin’s body 
was refused admittance into the “ poor man’s 
Church,” and the feelings of the unoffending 
widow, who was a regular attendant, and nine 
helpless children were outraged by the pere 
tory command of that meek and liberal pasfOr, 
Rev. N. Roberts, that.the doors of the parish 
church of Cirencester should be closed against 
the corpse of the sinner. Finding that many of 
his latecongregatior had become the 
Rev. gentlemen declared on Sunday last, there 
was no salvation out of his church.—London 
Patriot. 


From the London Record. 
THE MALAGASY REFUGEES. 

The following extracts from a letter written 
by James, who, with the other refugees and 
Mrs. Johns, embarked on board the Thomas 
Snook, Oct. 12, for the Mauritius will be read 
with interest by their friends, who will be glad 
to hear of their safety. ‘The vessel has been 
obliged, through stress of weather, to put “hack 

“Off Plymouth, Oct, 25, 1841. 

My Dear Friend—You know, Sir, that we 
left London on the 12th of October, and we 
start from Gravesend on the 13th of October, 
and we find so unfavourable weather in the 
Downs. Since we left Gravesend, we have 
been wandering on the mighty deep, day and 
night, with illness). We have now been two 
weeks wandering on the sea.... We have 
been taken out again and again far off from the 
land, and then the wind carry us back again to 
the place where we passed before. [ think 
about three times we went out and were 
brought back again. It is very troublesome, 
but we wait for a little while because we know 
every thing is in God’s hand, and we put our 
trust in him. .... The captain thinks to go to 
Plymouth because so much of the stock is dead, 
and he hopes to go there to buy some more for 
our voyage. God will do all things well, and 
we hope God will be with us on the mighty 
deep till we get to the land where we wish to 
be. Now, dear friend, my body is far from 
you, but my heart is still near, especially in my 
prayer before God...... ‘ May the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” Your af 
fectionate friend, 

James AnprRIanisa, from Madagascar. 


LOW SPIRITED CHRISTIANS. 

If we may illustrate spiritual things by natu- 
ral we should say, there are not a few Chris- 
tians who resemblethe month of November more 
than any other month in the year. ‘They are 
not January disciples, frozen torpor. Nor are 
they July saints, fervent with the heat of zeal 
and love. They do not abandon all hope, and 
forsake every religious duty, and fling them- 
selves into the arms of the world. | Neither are 
they the animated and happy disciples of the 
glorious Saviour. ‘They are low spirited in re- 
ligion—oppressed with a thousand doubts and 
anxieties, are in a miserable bondage of solici- 
tude about their interest in the great salvation. 
Hence their hope is like a bird with a broken 
wing; it cannot rise. ‘Their faith is like the 
bulrush, bowed down by every breeze; though 
alive, actually torn up by the roots. They have 
— few of the joys of true religion. 

We often come in contact with this part of 
the population of Zion. We believe we under- 
stand something of the cause and of the cure of 
their malady. In by far the largest number of 
these melancholy Christians, the cause is the 
want of animation and activity in promoting the 
kingdom of Christ. The moral machinery has 
grown rusty by long disuse, and moves languid- 
ly and feebly. It has been the want of due oc- 
cupation in their high calling, that has brought 


. darkness over their minds. 


best course,” says Mr. Wil 
“when any one is in low spirits and disffessed 
by anxieties, is to set them in action in‘ doing 
good to others.” This kind of spiritual activity 
sends a glow through the moral system. The 
long languid life-blood begins to rush* more 
vigorously through the veins. Spiritual health — 
returns. 

This is true philosophy. Low spirited Chris- 
lians usually fasten their deepest thoughts upon 
themselves, and like a mule, grinding in a mill, 
they travel round a melancholy circle, seeing the 
same sad unvarying prospect from day to day. 
Bring Samson out of this mill of the Philistines ; 
and he will breathe some other atmosphere than 
that produced by theever re ret of his 
own spiritual miseries, and let him put in motion 
the powers fiat were made, not to be cram 
and confined as they have been, but for the high- 
est good of others ; let him go forth vigorously 
to seek that good in the high scale of their im- 
mortality ; let this bgdone, then the “ lame man 
shall leap as an hart, and the t of the 
dumb shall sing.” ‘The long #et mind, es- 
caping from. its prison, shall soar oa high, her 


wings, “as the wings of a dove, covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.”— 
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within. six or Tuo 


from the Canton 
of St. Gall, state that in the Grand Council, M. 
against 
cond, Haye ‘presented the. 


The ‘Jews of An- 
Pope with a Bible, 


with clasps mounted with diamonds, The Pope 


ar Penra.—This Scot- 
tish College, just founded, is to be an auxiliary 
16 Oxford... The theology ‘to be‘taught in the 
"Udiversity is to bé~Puseyism in its 
rankéstform, is, in other words, to be down- 
tight Popery. under the guise of Episcopacy.” 


Sratn.—The suppression of the insurrec- 


tion im Spain, we regard as favourable to the| 


cause, of{rue religion, inasmuch as it has check- 
ed:the moukishparty'in their attempts to re- 


their Yost ascendency in that long benight- 


or New. Jensev.—Thé autumnal 


session ‘of the College of New Jersey commen-' 


ced last week. Between sixty and seventy new 
students entered at the opening, and more are 

Misstonary To rus Turxs.—The Rev. Jas. 
Cook Richmond, of the Episcopal denomination, 
is about to sail from New York for the East, 
with a view of attempting to revive the Christian 
worship in the city of Constantine. Mr. Rich- 
mond visited Greece and Turkey in 1831, and 
found; ashe supposed, many Turks disposed to 
look into the evidence of Christianity, and ready, 
under proper instruction, to receive it. 


Tas Exonaner,—* What shall it 
profit a.man if he should gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” which is as much as to 
say that'a man is guilty of consummate folly, 
when for so great an inducement as the whole 
world, embracing all its means of gratification, 
he forfeits the salvation of his soul; and yet if 


we look around us, especially in large cities, | 


& will find thousands that are willing to risk 
their souls for a shilling. | 


may be deterred from 
sin and excited to duty by motives of a-seem- 


ingly opposite nature ; 


err in saying that the peculiar nature of a 
Christian’s susceptibility may depend much on 
his natural temperament, One may be more 
easily, operated upon by. fear, and another by 
love. One is prevented from backsliding, by 
the threatening, that if he does so, he shall be 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, but to 
another it is enough to hear his Master say— 
will ye also _goaway? One connects his sin 
with all the terrible retributions of eternity, an- 
other, as if losing sight of these, remembers 
only. that sin offends and grieves his Saviour. 
Happy they who are ted to holiness by either 
method! Woe to those who are deterred from 
sin, by neither the fear or love of God. 


Wasrern New Yorx.— Our readers are 
aware that some fifty or sixty ministers in the 
Synod of Genesee have refused allegiance to the 
New-school Assembly, and yet convinced as they 
are, with all the errors of Finney around them, 
they are still unprepared to unite with the Old- 
school, Of this we do not complain, for we wish 
every one deliberately and honestly to choose his 
place; but we have some reason to complain 
that this party should be proposing terms of re- 
union between the Orthodox and New-school, 
which we regard as utterly impracticable on 
both'sides. ‘That the Orthodox will ever con- 
cede that the “ act of excision was unwise and 
injudicious,” is not to be expected, as they still, 
with increasing conviction, believe it to have 
been both wise and salutary; and equally un- 
likely is it that the New-school would unite on 
‘the ground that there should be a “ judicial in- 
“vestigation, and a separation of the unsound 
parts of the Church.” | 


Tae Cuurcn.—The London States- 


man of a recent date states as a fact, “‘ that the |. 


‘most rapid intelligence is ever spread through 
the Roman Catholic Church of all that concerns 
-its welfare or injury; that a profound system of 
organization prevails through the apostasy, even 
in its present temporal and political depression, 
calculated to produce the most tremendous and 
terrific results, were the occasion permitted by 
Providence to that apostasy for the resumption 
of its dread influence.over the world.” It adds 
that from their friends and correspondents in 


Rome “they have often heard that there the com- 


mon. affairs of Ireland were known and made 
matter of public conversation long before the ar- 
rival of the regular mails,” 

Fear.—A writer in the Religious 
Herald, a Baptist paper, expresses regret that 
members of his denomination should have got 
{file habit of using the word immersion in- 
‘giead of baptism, and intimates that. other de- 
nominations in allusion to them, are disposed to 


do the same, with the evident understanding | 


thet the expressions “ to immerse,” and to “ bap- 
tize,” convey two distinct ideas, The fear of 
this writer is well founded; the abandonment 


of the scripteral term for one which has been | 


jntréduced for ‘special purposes, is certainly 
making the impression that the Baptists are sub- 
stituting word of their own to express a scrip- 
tarabcordimance, because the scriptural word 
not sufficiently favour their theory. It is 
tizm.ere. two! totally distinct things. A map 


- 


be sprinkled in order 


| Majority of se- 


| 


‘their desire. Is there not such a person, able 


p, but peither sprinkling nor jrothe 
in saying that so many persons were im- 
tmersed, tell us that they were put under the 
water, but not that they were baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and 
when they attempt to substitute this word 
the word baptism in the transiations of the 
Seriptures,\they ‘succeed just so far in 
obliterating one of ‘the sacraments of the New 
Testament, and in substituting a human rite. — 
Aw Arrecring.ArrzaL.—-Will our readers 
please to refer to a short article in our present 
paper with this title... The Board of Publication 
have no authority to make such donations, but 
will no one who. is.able, help an afflicted brother 
who, by the visitation of Providence, is deprived 
of his little possessions? Surely there is. 


Eprscoracy Mr. Mar- 
shall, a Scotch clergyman, has united with the 
Episcopal Church, and the Episcopal press of 
this country, are triumphing over the acquisi- 
tion. The Episcopal Recorder of Philadelphia, 
raises an unusually loud note of gratulation, 
The following is the conclusion of the account 


| which is ,represented as coming from a lady in 


Scotland, 

* You will have heard of Mr. Marshall’s ha- 
ving vacated his charge, and joined the English 
Church, which will make a very great noise. 
There is one thing I know that it will be done 
from principle. His dear mother died about 
two months ago, and from what | have heard, 
itehas been long on his mind, but he would not 
leave his charge as long as his mother lived. 
His wife is daughter to that venerable man of 
God, who composed the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.” 

Mr. Marshall was connected with an Episcopal 
clergyman by marriage—he was a convert to 
Episcopacy some time before his avowal of the 
change—he retained his charge of a Presby- 
terian church while an Episcopalian at heart, to 
please his mother—and yet says this letter 
writer, he has joined the English Church “ from 
principle.” Alas! Alas! 


Two Morze.—The Presbytery of Newton 
have, within the last two months, received two 
ministers from bodies that had seceded from 
the General Assembly, viz. the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, from the seceding branch of the Pres- 
bytery of Columbia, and the Rev. David Long- 
more, from the Presbytery of Brooklyn. These 
brethren were received after examination upon 
the basis of the acts of the General Assembly, 
in such cases made and provided. They gave 
evidence entirely satisfactory, that they never 
had differed from our Church in regard to doc- 
trine or order, and that they were convinced 
that the causes which led to their temporary 
separation were not sufficient to warrant its 
continuance, 


Erastrvs.—In these days, when this person- 
age has found so many admirers, a note of what 
he was, and what he did, may be interesting. 

There is a biographical account of him, says 
the Church Intelligencer in the Biographie 
Universelle. (Paris, ae) He was not a 
member of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, nor, 


so far as can be discovered, had he any “ Strath- 
bogie causes” of his own. /He was born at Ba- 


den, in 1524, was successwWely professor of med- 


icine at Heidelberg and at Basle, and died at the 
latter place in 1583. his “ friends,” the most 
distinguished was the Elector Palatine, who 
made him his own physician and state counsel- 
lor. His principal “adversary” was Beza, with 
whom he had an amicable controversy on the 
power of excommunication and other kindred 
topics. He appears, however, to have soon 
abandoned the study of theology, and devoted 
himself to subjects of philosophy and medicine. 
In these departments of literature, his reputation 
was high,—while, as a divine, he was, in his 
lifetime, almost unknown. A complete list of 
his works is to be found in Watts’ Bibliotheca 
Britannica. Those bearing on theology, were 
published, after his death, by Castelvitro, who 
married his widow. ‘The most important in the 
present question are, his “ Explicatio questionis, 
utrum a Sacramentorum usu 
propter admissum facinus mandato nitatur divi- 
no, an excogitata sit ab hominibus ;” (Pesclavii, 
1589, 4to.; Amst. 1649, 8vo,) a work described 
by Vogtius as extremely rare;—and a smaller 
volume, of which an English translation was 
published (London, 1659, 8vo,) under the title 
“The Nullity of Church Censures.” His 
“principles” may eer from his reply to 
the question proposed in the title-page of the 
first of these publications. His decision, in fa- 
vour of the second alternative, involves the 
principles, which, when extended to the other 
branches of Church authority, constitute what 
is called Erastianism. 


Eccrestasticat.—The Presbytery of New- 
ton, on Tuesday, November 16th, ordained Mr. 
William C. Magee, and installed him pastor 
over the united congregations of Hendrick and 
Marksborough. Rev. Jacob R. Castner, pre- 
sided, and proposed the questions; Rev. Lister 
Irwin, preached the sermon; the Rev. D. X. 
Junkin, gave the charge tothe pastor ; and Rev. 
Joseph L. Shafer, to the people, This pastoral 
union has been formed under many promising 
circumstances, and with encouraging prospects. 
The exercises on the occasion were plain and 
appropriate. 

On the 16th inst., the Presbytery of New 
Castle organized a new Presbyterian Church in 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, and on the evening 
of the same day ordained to the work of the Gos- 
pel ministry, Mr. Rees persett, one of their 
licentiates ; in which service, the Rev. William 
Finney presided and proposed the constitutional 
questions; the Rev, W. W. Work preached the 
sermon from John xv. 14, the Rev. George 
Burrows offered the ordination prayer, and the 
Rey. J. N. C. Grier, D.D., delivered the charge. 
We understand that the Rev. Mr. Happersett 
has been appointed the stated supply of the 
church at Havre de Grace. It is to be hoped 
that the benevolent will assist this new and as 
-yet weak congregation in erecting & suitable 
‘house of worship; and as we understand they 
would be much gratified by the donation of a 
set of the books published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, we respectfully suggest 


the Presbytery of New Castle, would gratify 


: and willing, within the bounds gfghat large and 
respectable Presbytery ! 
On Priday, 12th inst., the Rev. Anderson B. 
‘Quay, late Agent of the General Assembly’s 


Board of Education, was installed pastor over 


there 


that some generous person within the bounds of 


sylvania, by the ‘Presbytery of Beaver. The 


Rev, Mr. Critehlow She sermon from 
Deuteronomy v. 27,—" Go thou near, and heat’ 


all that the Lord our God shall say ; and speak 
thou unto us all that the Lord our God shall 
speak unto thee,and we. will hear it, and do it.” 


for | Rev. Mr. Dilworth, presided, propounded the 


to the pastor; and Rev, Mr. Bushnell, the charge 
to the people. The services were solemn and 
deeply interesting. This congregation, after 
numerous ineffectual efforts to procure a pastor, 
have succeeded at length in securing the man 
of their wnanimous choice, who has occupied 
the pulpit for the last nine months with increas- 
ing acceptance to the people among whom he is 
now settled under encouraging prospects of 
usefulness, 


| CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

We have teceived by the steam ship Caledo- 
nia our regular files of Foreign periodicals and 
journals of the latest dates. A large portion of 
the British papers are occupied with the affairs 
of the Church of Scotland, embracing the pro- 
ceedings of the autumnal meetings of the Pres- 
byteries and Synods of the Church, We insert 
below the most important items in relation to the 
Church question. Our readers will also find in 
other parts of to-days paper, copious extracts of 
various other interesting matters from our For- 
eign journals. 

Synop or Aneus anp Mearns.—This Sy- 
nod met at Brechin on Tuesday last. The fol- 
lowing overture anent the present position of 
the Church was proposed by Mr. Clugston of 
Forfar, and carried by a majority of twenty- 
seven to eight. 

** W hereas certain office-bearers of the Church 
have declared it to be their intention to make 
application to the Legislature to have themselves 
and those who adhere to them, recognized as 
the established Church of the country, to the 
exclusion of those who maintain the principles 
which have been declared and acted on in re- 
cent General Assemblies of the Church, it is 
humbly overtured to the Synod that they adopt 
the following resolutions declaratory of their 
principles on the subject at present controvert- 
ed: ° 


“Ist. That they adhere steadfastly to the 
principles that no pastor is to be intruded into 
any parish contrary to the will of the congre- 
gation; and that the Lord Jesus Christ has es- 
tablished a government in the hands of Church 
Officers distinct from the civil Mayistrate, and 
exclusive of his authority in all spiritual mat- 
ters. 

2d. That these principles are the inalienable 
privileges of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and are set forth in her Books of Disci- 
pline and Confession of Faith, ratified by law. 
* 3d. That the assumption by the civil Courts 
of a right to compel ordination to the ministeri- 
al office and admission to a pastoral charge—to 
interdict and prohibit the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the dispensing of ordinances—to revise 
the sentences of Church Courts, and remove 
spiritual censures imposed by them in the ex- 
ercise of discipline—are not only contrary to 
the constitution of this country, but utterly sub- 
versive of the order which Christ has instituted, 
and the authority which he challenges as King 
in his Church. 

4th. ‘That the declaration emitted by certain 
office-bearers of the Church, that they ‘ regard 
it as binding upon every member of the Church, 
as established by law, to be subject to the civil 
power in all matters adjudged by the supreme 
civil authorities of the country to affect temporal 
rights, and that for conscience sake,’ would, if 
acted on, annihilate the jurisdiction of the Church 
Courts, acknowledge an obligation inconsistent 
with the Word of God and the Confession of 
Faith, and should be publicly disowned by this 
Synod.” 

Synop oF ABERDEEN.—At a meeting of the 
Synod of Aberdeen, last week, Mr. Low, of 
Keig, supported by Mr. Robertson, of Ellon, 
moved an overture to the General Assembly to 
repeal the Veto Act. ‘The motion was met by 
a resolution moved by Dr. Brown, of Marischal 
College, expressing the regret of the Synod at 
the opposition which some members of the Court 
had offered to the General ASgembly, and at 
their having held ministerial cofaunion with 
the deposed ministers of Strathbogie, atid over- 
turing the General Assembly, *“ at all hazards 
to muintain inviolate the supremacy of the Di- 
vine head of the Church as set forth in the doc- 
trine of the spiritual independence of the Church 
and the rights and privileges of the Christian 
people of her communion.” The latter was car- 
ried by sixty-four votes to thirty-six. 3 
Synop or Gattoway.—This Synod met at 
Newton-Stewart on Tuesday the 26th October, 
the Synod proceeded to discuss the following 
overture—“ That this Synod adheres to the re- 
solutions passed at the great meeting held in the 
West Kirk, Edinburgh on the 25th August— 
that it is determined to maintain, at all hazards, 
the two grand principles for which the Church 
of Scotland is now contending—viz. the princi- 
ple of non-intrusion and the headship of the 
Messiah—and urges upon its members the pro- 
priety of instituting Church Defence Associa- 
tions throughout the district, and of using every 
means that may be deemed expedient for en- 
lightening the public mind in regard to the pre- 
sent crisis of the Church.” Alter a good deal 
of desultory discussion, in which the Moderates 
manifested no small alarm at the formation of 
Church Defence Associatiofts, the first motion 
was carried by a majority of nine to four. 
Synop or Merse 
body, at its late meeting, resolved, by a con- 
siderable majority, to form a Synodal Commit- 
tee to carry out the defence of the Church in 
her present noble struggle for the rights of the 
Christian people. Measures also are in progress 
for the improvement of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The beginning has been made in the proper 
place—namely, in promoting the more efficient 
discharge, in the various ministerial duties. 
‘lhe following resolutions in relation to the in- 
dependence of the Church were adopted by a 
majority of twenty to five. ee 
“That the Synod view with deep concern 
the protest taken by the minority of the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly, on the 11th 
day of August last, against the proceedings of 
that Court, as calculated to lead to an alarming 
schism in the Church of Scotland, and impair 
its usefulness, and endanger its existence. 
«That they express their surprise and their 
strong disapprobation of the conduct of that mi- 
nority, in declaring their intention of applying 
to the Legislature to recognize them and their 
friends as the Nation&l Church, and to take steps 
which must inevitably lead to the expulsion of | 
the majority from the Establishment. 

‘That it is the duty of all members of the 
Church of Scotland, and espe ially the duty of 
this Synod, as a Court of the Church, while 
they maintain the great principles that no min- 
ister ought to be intruded into a parish contrary 
to the will of the congregution, and that the 
Church possesses an exclusive jurisdiction in all 
spiritual matters, to use every means in their 
power to secure; that as these principles have 
been embodied in the standards of the Church 
from the earliest times, so they shall continue 
in all time coming to be the principles of the 
Established Church of Scotland.” 


Dr. Brown in is Bem them said, they all 
knew and recollected the painful duty which 


the last General Assembly had to perform, in 


deposing, afler the most mild and patient treat-| 


ition. Beaver, Penn-| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


it for a ycar.eud a half, seven minisiers o/ 
be Church. After thet painful. measure had 
aken place, it was hoped that any unpleasant 
| Consequences might have been prevented. There 

was ~ pleasing appearance of a conciliatory Spi- 
rit on both sides; that spirit passed away, and it 
was with great regret he observed that some 
ministers were led to pursue a different course, 
| to: pronouheé an opinion of the authority of the 
General Assembly, and adopt other measures. 
Synop or Dumrries.—The Synod of Dum- 
fries met in the New Church there on Tuesday 
last. Dr. Dunbar of Applegarth then proposed 
that the following petition should be transmitted 
to her Majesty’s Government in the name of the 


Synod: 

* Unto the Right Honourable Members of 
Her Majesty’s Governmepk the humble 
tion of the Ministers and Elders of the Pro- 


vincial Synod of Dumfries in Synod met ; 

“« Showeth—That your petitioners, deeply de- 
ploring the present unhappy position of the 
Church of Scotland, and génsidering her recent 
proceedings as inconsistent with the nature and 
design of an established Church, as subversive 
of the peace and good order of society, and in- 
jurious to the best interests of religion in this 
their native land, have not ceased, as often as 
they have had opportunity, to record their most 
solemn protest against these proceedings, and 
to seek by all proper means such a modification 
of measures as might enable them, consistently 
with their oaths of allegiance, and their views 
of duty as good subjects, to preserve in the 
Church that unity and peace which are so much 
to be desired... That a portion of their number 
have already had sentence of deposition passed 
upon them for no other reason than that of their 
rendering obedience to the injunction of the Su- 
preme Courts of the Country in what they rea- 
sonably regard as a matter of civil right. And 
that proceedings of the same extreme and arbi- 
trary nature have actually been commenced 
against a number more, who have not been al- 
leged guilty of any other offence than that of 
holding communion with men who, in their es- 
timation, have been unlawfully deposed; that 
with these painful facts before them, and im- 
pressed with the conviction that any hope of ami- 
cable adjustment within the Church itself is now, 
in consequence, no longer to be entertained, and 
that matters cannot be permitted to remain as 
they are, without incalculable evil to every thing 
civil and sacred within this portion of the king- 
dom—your petitioners feel called upon, both 
from a regard to their principles and character, 
and to the peace and best interests of the Church, 
to appeal for protection to the competent au- 
thority. 

‘“‘ May it therefore please your Right Hon. 
the Members of her Majesty’s Government to 
take the premises into your serious considera- 
tion, and to bring the matter before Parliament, 
that such measures may be adopted for putting 
an end to this unhappy collision between the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdietions, as the Le- 
gislature in its wisdom may see best for the ad- 
vancement of true religion and morals through- 
out the land. 

‘“‘ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


After a long debate, the vote was, transmit 
or reject, when transmit was carried by a ma- 
jority of eight; the numbers being, for the 
former thirty-two, for the latter twenty-four, by 
far the largest minority the Evangelical party 
has ever presented in this the most Moderate 
Synod in Scotland. 


From the Edinburgh Witness. 

We took occasion in a recent number to con- 
tradict one of the various reports now in circu- 
lation relative to the Church question—reports, 
we fear, industriously circulated by the Church’s 
enemies. We have now to notice another of 
these, which has reference to the late Strathbo- 
gie ministers. Some will have it that they are 
to be summarily reponed—their restoration be- 
ing made the condition of a settlerment of the 
non-intrusion question. On the other hand, it 
is coutended, that their restoration on any terms 
having been made impossible by declarations 
in non-intrusion speeches, no settlement of the 
general question can ever be looked for. A few 
words of explanation on this point may be sea- 
sonable. | 

Generally it is to be 
sentence of deposition is not absolutely irrever- 
ral Assembly mo- 


ced against Gillespie, and.to 
office of a minister of the 


be incoir petent. 
pone the late Strathbogie mini 
involve a grave and serious question of disci- 
pline, but it would not be impossible to enter- 
tain it. ‘The elements of the question would 
chiefly respect such points as these:—the re- 
ality of the acknowledgment of sin to be offer- 
ed by these meng who have been charred with 
most heinous offences, not only against the 
Church, but against her great Head—the con- 
trition or regret to be expressed by them—their 
bona-fide submission to the sentence alr&ady 
pronounced, and to such censures as the Church 
may see it her duty to prolong—and, though, 
last, not least, the pro@sion to be made for the 
members of the Church in the parishes of the 
deposed ministers, who have adhered to her 
principles, and enjoyed the ministry of those 
whom the Church has placed over them. For, 
in any event, we feel assured the Church never 
will abandon these her faithful people, whom 
the unhappy conduct of the deposed ministers 
themselves must have alienated and estranged 
from their ministry. 

One other observation we have to make. 


be mixed up with the general question of the 
Church’s affairs. It is a question purely of 
discipline, and never can be made the subject 
of negotiation or treaty. It will be most un- 
wise in any party to insist on this. It is im- 
possible for the Church to admit of it. Let the 
question of non-intrusion be entertained, can- 
vassed, and settled on its own proper merits ; 


for it is not to be determined by its bearing on 
the interests of seven yun, but by its in- 
fluence on the welfare Christian people of 
Scotland. 

In thus noticing another of the rumours now 
so rife, we desire again most urgently to renew 
our caution against the friends of the Churc 
giving any heed to them, or relaxing their el- 
forts in consequence of them. We say advised- 
ly, that there is as little certain prospect of a sa- 
tisfactory settlement of the question at the pre- 
sent moment as there has been since the con- 
test commenced : and nothing, humanly speak- 
ing, will secure such a settlement, but the vig- 
orous prosecution of the system of organiza- 
tion now in progress, and the assumption of 
such a position by the office-bearers and mem- 
bers of the Church, throughout the whole king- 
dom, as will at last convince their opponents of 
what there is such extreme reluctance to be- 
lieve, that they are thoroughly in earnest, and 
resolved to submit to years of hardship and 
struggles rather than abandon their principles 
Land betray the spiritual privileges of the Chris- 
tian people. 

Wuat tHE Do?—This 
question is answered by the Aberdeen Constitu- 
tional, one of themselves, in whose last publi- 
cation we are told, “If the Church divide, it 
will not be into two sections, but into twenty. 
Is it not a probable result that the more sober 
and quiet members of our (7?) Church would 
join themselves to THE ANGLICAN OR ‘Roman 
Cuurcnes, or to some of the many communi- 
ties of Dissenters which exist already ?” Some 
Moderates have been in the way of accusing 


the Evangelical party most falsely of Popish 


retensions, but here we have a significant ac- 
nowledgment of the Popish leanings of “ the 


more sober and o., or Moderate members 
of our Church. 


This question of discipline will never, we trust, ‘ 


ed Evangelical), ate fraternizing with these 
mea 
_ Every one who has had his eye on the pro- 
gress of the controversy must be well aware 
that it is only through the vigorous movements 
of the Church and the country, that public men 
have been brought to look seriously at the sub- 
ject at all. And nothing would more certainly 
blight the bud of promise which has recently 
un to , than the appearance of apath 
in lead. The her 
have enemies, who make it their business to 
misrepresent in London—who have been doing 
so all along—the state of feeling which prevails 
upon the question. It is easy to foresee what 
use such persons would make of a cessation 
from those measures which are now in progress 
to call forth from the parishes of Scotland such 
indications of their views and feelings as the 
requires; Some, indeed, have a 
shrinking timidity lest public meetings, and 
other similar means of giving expression to the 
public mind, should offend the Government, and 
indispose them to grant such a settlement as we 
desire. ‘This fear is founded on a very gross 
mistake. Unquestionably it would be very 
wrong at such meetings to indulge in violent 
recriminations against the Moderate party in 
the Church, or in any expression disrespectful 
to her Majesty’s Government. As for the Mo- 
derate party, they, or at least their chief leaders, 
have taken a step which it is a great duty to 
explain and to expose to the whole Scottish peo- 
ple. The friends of the Church will commit 
a blunder of the first magnitude if they do not 
place the alternative, which Dr. Cook intimated 
his purpose to put to the British Parliament, in 
all its offensiveness, before every parish of this 
country. The gross Erastianism of the princi- 
ples he and his adherents avowed it to be their 
intention to ask Parliament to set up in the 
Church of Sotland, must be unveiled to the 
eyes of the whole people—that they may be in 
a condition to protect themselves against so 
monstrous an invasion, or rather so total and 
shameful a surrender, of the grand doctrine of 
the Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
even in doing this most necessary and import- 
ant duty, there is no need for bitterness of 
speech; nor would there be any justice in as- 
suming that the whole Moderate party is pre 
pared to homologate Dr. Cook’s proceedings. 
From information we have received, we think 
there is the, best reason to believe that many 
members of that party repudiate his Erastian- 
ism, and the rash and violent proposal in which 
it is embodied, with their whole hearts. It is 
due to such men, therefore, in speaking on the 
subject, not to make sweeping and indiscrimi- 
nate charges, but rather to assume the tone 
which is due to their real convictions, and 
which is far the most likely to bring about har- 
mony and peace. 
From the Northern Times, Conservative, Sunderland. 
The factious minority of irreligious Mode- 
rates, sadly miscalculating the support they 
were likely to have from a Tory government, 
have been induced to speak out, and let their 
real principles and true character be known. 
The consequences are, not merely that the in- 
dignation of Presbyterian Scotland is being 
roused against them, and that greater numbers 
there are uniting more decidedly in support of 
the reforntwg majority of Evangelical men, but 
also that, even in England, the question is be- 
coming better understood; that the Erastianism 
of the Moderates is seen to be destructive of 
all that is worth preserving in the Church; that 
the Evangelical majority, so far from breaking 
the existing law in resisting the most flagrant 
encroachments of the Court of Session, are 
found to be the true Conservatives; and that a 
conviction is gaining ground among all classes, 
that, were a decision pronounced in favour ol 
the minority, and sanctioning the doctpines of 
the Court of Session, a blow woul 
perfectly ruinous to all Christiah Establish- 
ments, and a principle acknowledged utterly 
inconsistent with religious liberty even in dis- 
senting communities. In these circumstances, 
the religious Conservatives of England are be- 
ginning to see more clearly which side of the 
question belongs to them. 


From the London Patriot. 

Mr. Candlish is reported to have made this 
declaration at Perth—--** Let it be clearly under- 
stood—let there be no misapprehension on the 
point—that the Church will accept of no set- 
tlemznt that touches in the slightest degree the 
sacredness of her discipline in the matter of the 
Strathbogie ministers. If the Legislature offer 
us the very best measure, even the abolition of 
patronage with one hand, and with the other re- 
quire us to restore these men to the ministry, 
we will reject the boon, so clogged, with scorn, 
as foully dishonouring to Him from whom we 
derive infinitely more than the State can give 
us. The Church has perilled all her honour, 
her integrity, upon that act of discipline; and if 
sh® consent to any compromise, the sooner she 
ceases to be an establishment the better.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
SHALL WINE BE DISPENSED WITH IN THE CE- 
LEBRATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER? 

Mr. Editor—I have read with much plea- 
sure the remarks which you have made in some 
of the last Nos. of the Presbyterian, on the at- 
tempt to exclude wine from the Lord’s Supper. 
An author whose wri:ings have been extensive- 
ly read has asserted in one of his publications 
‘that there were no peculiar reasons why bread 
and wine were used by our Lord in the institu- 
tion cf this Sacrament—that they have no pe- 
culiar significancy or appropriateness; but that, 
almost any other observances which would com- 
memorate and fecall his death would have an- 
swered as well. Not having access to the work, 
[ quote from memory, but I believe | correctly 
state his sentiments. In the New York Ob- 
server of October 30, 1841, is published a let- 
ter signed M. M. Noah, who, the Editors of the 
Observer say, “is well known as holding fast 
the faith of the Jews.” We are informed in this 
letter, that among the Jews, “lemonade or cider 
from a whole and clean barrel may be and is 
drank at the Passover, where the proper wine 


the Jews in celebrating the Passover, the writer 
argues, “that at the Christian Communion Ta- 
le, we can “commemorate and sanctify the 
origin of the rite, (the Lord’s Supper) without 
controversy whether the contents of the Sacra- 
mental cup be of fermented or unfermented 
liquor: it is intended to taste, not to drink.”— 
We do not notice his argument, but barely the 
fact that in this Christian paper a communica- 
tion from a Jewish writer is admitted, the object 
of which is to show that we may dispense with 
wine in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
When ‘Temperance Societies were first estab- 
lished, some of their warmest friends had no 
thought of the length to which the matter would 
be pushed. Particularly, they did not imagine 


ship. ‘They did mot imagine that an attempt 
would be made to establish a new principle in 
morals, and that it would be asserted, not mere- 


that not to do so, and that “to use the least 


and that in the present state of the world, and 
in existing circumstances, there rests on all 
men a solemn moral obligation to cease from 
the manufacture, sale, and use of wine as a 


cannot be procured”—and from this usage of 


it possible that the Sanctuary of God would be 
invaded, and an attempt made to alter one of 
the most sacred and solemn ordinances of wor- 


ly that it is lawful, or expedient to abstain to- 
tally from the use of wine as a beverage, but 


quantity of alcoholic drinks is sinful in itself,” 


beverage. They did not imagine that ministers 
of the Gospel would be called upon “to dis- 
pense with a regular service in the sanctuary” 
because a temperance meeting is to be held in 
the neighbourhood; or if for reasons of which 
the pastor alone is to be the judge, he refuse to 


et some Dissenters (miscall- ane pulpit for the use of tempera 


speakers, or object to a meeting being held in 
his church, he would be “ set pe sablicly 
my” to the cause of temperatce, and “ publicly 
reproached,” and that too would’ be done when 


some of whom it is said “ were but recently not 
only drunkards, but in almost every other re- 
spect abandoned,” and whose “ reformation is 
. from one vice, while it is admitted that they are 


they are all converted men—“ but all of them 
whether now converted men or not, have minds 
undisciplined, judgments far from being sound, 
and passions that have been so long unregula- 
ted that they are with difficulty even now re- 
strained.” But it was not our intention to no- 
tice these things when we first began to write: 
but only to remark a few things in relation to 
the attempt to banish wine from the Lord’s Sup- 
per. We object to such a procedure. 

1. Because it is an invasion of the authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in his Church. He 
has commanded us to eat bread and drink wine 
to show forth his death till he come, and if the 
cup, “the New Testament in his blood,” is 
banished from the Supper, it is in direct diso- 
bedience to his command. 

2. Because it is an impeachment of his know- 
ledge, or wisdom, or goodness, or of all together. 
‘The only ground we think on which the attempt 
to banish wine from the Supper can be justified, 
is that Christ did not know beforehand what 
would be the state of society and the condition 
of things among us now in relation to drunken- 
ness, and that if he had known them he would 
not have sanctioned the use of wine, or if we 
admit that he did foreknow these things, then 
it may be said that he acted unwisely in ap- 
pointing the use of that which promotes immo- 
rality, which encourages and produces drun- 
kenness, and so is unfriendly to the good 
morals and best interests of society; or that he 
was destitute of that benevolence and kindness 
which would have led him to do nothing to in- 
jure men. For if it be true that the use of wine 
in the Lord’s Supper is hurtful to the cause of 
temperance, and encourages drunkenness, then 
we shall find it difficult to defend the conduct 
of our Lord in sanctioning this use. ‘Then 
must we relinquish all our high veneration for 
him as the Son of God, as God manifest in the 
flesh, and with the Jew, the Socinian, and the 
infidel, consider him as only a fallible man like 
ourselves. We have been credibly informed 
that a preacher publicly asserted in a temper- 
ance address, that if Christ had known the pro- 
perties or qualities of wine as well as they are 
now known, he would not have used it in the 
last Supper. 

3. Because there is a peculiar significancy 
and propriety in the use of the el. ments which 
Christ selected. The Sacraments are holy signs 
designed to represent Christ and his benefits 
while there is a spiritual relation or sacrament- 
al union between the sign and the thing signifi- 
ed. They teach, perpetuate, and guard the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. “ In them 
divine truths are exhibited to our senses and il- 
lustrated to our minds by outward emblems and 
the reception of spiritual blessings is represent- 
ed by significant actions.” 

Bread is the staff of life—the support of the 
animal life of our bodies, to teach us that we re- 
ceive our spiritual life from Him, and by his 
death, as the procuring cause of it, in which his 
body was pierced and broken, and that our life 
is sustained by faith in him as our once crucifi- 
ed Redeemer. Our Lord took the bread and 
said this is my body which is broken for you— 
He had before taught that men receive spiritual 
life, by which we live to God, from him, when 
he said to the Jews, “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven. If any man eat 
of this bread he shall live for ever.” John vi. 31 
—58. 

Wine is the symbol of Christ’s blood which 
he shed to redeem us to God. He himself has 
taught us this, for when he gave the cup to his 
disciples he said to them “ this is my blood of 
the New Testament which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins,” Matt. xxvi. 28. The 
wine in the cup then as the symbol of Christ’s 
blood teaches us that in him we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sin. 
There it stands on the Sacramental tuble a sign 
of the great doctrines of atonement and redemp- 
tion; to guard and perpetuate these doctrines 
and to lead us to Christ as the only source of, 
spiritual life, of pardon and salvation. The Jew, 
the Infidel, and the Socinian, reject these truths 
with disdain, and there is therefore no difficulty 
in assigning reasons why they shouldy advocate 
the removal of wine from the supper? But what 
reason can be given for their advocating it who 
profess to receive Christ, for their Lord and Sa- 
viour? Can it be a regard for sound morals? a 
belief that the use of wine in the sacrament has 
a tendency to promote intemperunce? What 
then, has it come to this, that in the Church of 
God it is pretended that that very ordinance 
which most expressively teaches us the deadly na- 
ture of all wickedness and the wrath of God 
against it as displayed in the death of his Son; 
that ordinance in which the wine reminds us 
that we are redeemed from sin by the blood of 
Christ—that we are not our own, that we are 
bought with a price and therefore should glorify 
God in our bodies and our spirits which are 
God’s; that ordinance in which we solemnly 
covenant to forsake all sin and glorify God by 
holy living, and which addresses to us the mést 
powerful and influential motives to do so—has it 
come to this, that in the very Church it has 
been discovered that this ordinance as it has al- 
ways hitherto been celebrated is unfriendly to 
pure morality and needs reform? With such re- 
formers we can feel no sympathy. Intemper- 
ance is a horrid crime. Its evils are tremen- 
dous. But we are confident that it will not be 
removed or even diminished by impeaching the 
wisdom or anuulling the appointments off our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SABBATH SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


Mr. Editor—A very pleasant Sunday School 
celebration, took place last Sabbath afternoon -at 
the church of Rev. Mr. Janeway in Sixth above 
Green. ‘The school from Rev. Mr. Owen's 
church at Cohocksink, between two and three 
hundred in number marched down with their 
teachers to join Mr. Janeway’s school in cele- 
brating their Anniversary. Altogether, the youth- 
ful audience amounted to nearly five hundred, 
and a more inspiring array of serious and earnest 
faces can hardly be conceived. ‘The exercises 
were opened with prayer by Mr. Janeway, and 
the singing of a hymn in which teachers and 
scholars and mahy of the spectators united. 
‘The children were then addressed for afew mo- 
ments, by Rev. Mr. Stone secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Sunday School Union, after which, a few 
more stanzas were sung to the stirring strains of 
Marseilles hymn. ‘This was followed by an 
earnest and impressive address from Rev. Mr. 
Owen, to the teachers, urging upon them the 
greatness of their work and the means of making 
their labours more efficient and successful. At 
the conclusion of these remarks, a hymn was 
sung by the teachers and children alternately, to 
the last verse, which was poured forth in full 
chorus. Mr. Janeway then addressed a few 
words to the congregation present, remarking that 
the scene before their eyes spoke to the heart 
more eloquently then any language which he 
could employ, and was itself the most convine- 
ing argument infavour of the system of Sunday 
school instruction. Another hymn with the 
doxl concladed the exercises of the occasion, 
and the two schools under the conduct of their 
teachers defiled through the aisles of the church 
and separated to meet again in a kindred celebra- 
tion two weeks hence, at Mr. Owen’s church. 
Of the school connected with the church just 
named, not one, two years ago, was in the Sun- 
day school. Whatan encouragement is this, for 
all who have the interests of the rising generation 


the speakers were to be reformed drunkards,| 


guilty of other vices.” It is not pretended that} 


parts of city and gather the children and 
y 

For the Presbyterian. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT TO THE LATE DR- 
BRECKINRIDGE AND 8. G. WINCHESTER. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Synod of 
Mississippi, at Baton Rouge, October 30, 1841. 
—The Synod of Mississippi having received 
with profound emotions, the information of the 
decease of their ministerial brethren, Dr. John 
Breckinridge and the Rev. 8. G. Winchester, 
the former having laboured with great success 
during a part of the last two years in the church 
of New Orleans; the latter for three years past, 
as pastor of the church in Natchez, with con- 
stantly incr.asing usefulness. These distin- 

ished servants of God were oft together in 
abours most abundant and blessed; and being 
affectionately united in life, in ‘* death they were 
not divided.” Whereupon, 

Resolved, 1. ‘That our late brothers Breckin- 
ridge and Winchester having performed the 
most important services to the Church of Christ, 
and in the closing scenes of life, having been 
called of God to be eminently instrumental! in 
advancing the interests of religion, within the 
bounds of this Synod, we mourn over their loss 
with sincerest sorrow, but with unmurmuring 
submission to the Chief Shepherd, who hath 
said, * Whom I love, | rebuke and chasten, be 
zealous therefore and repent.” 

2. That this Synod most solemnly nize 
the hand of Jehovah in the removal of such 
burning and shining lights from the midst of us; 
and from their loss, and the unpyecedented num- 
ber of good and faithful ministers, who have 
been recently called from our branch of the 
Christian Church, to their reward on high, we 
should learn anew the lesson of our own mor- 
tality, and preach as dying men, unto dying 
yet deathless people. 

3. That it be recommended to the churches 
under our care, and especially to those which 
mourn for their departed ministers, most peni- 
tently to confess their sins, and seek for grace 
in this day of trial and rebuke, confidently 
hoping that God will have mercy upon Zion, and 
overrule all our distresses for his own glory 
and the world’s salvatien. 

4. That our Christian sympathy and condo- 
lence be offered to the bereaved parents, fami- 
lies, and congregations of the deceased, trusting 
that in God they have refuge and hope. 

5. That these resolutions, properly attested, 
he sent to the chief mourners, and to the ses- 
sions of the churches in New Orleans and Nat- 
chez; and that they be published in the Presby- 
terian and Watchman of the South, and in the 
papers of New Orleans and Natchez. 

Jer. Cuampertain, Moderator. 

R. S. Sranron, Clerk. 

Attest, J. H. Van Court, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AFFECTING APPEAL. 

Mr. Editor—I send you the following extract 
of a letter from a worthy brother, a Missionary 
in Georgia, under the care of our Board of Mis- 
sions, presuming that it will only be necessary 
to insert the extract in the Presbyterian to in- 
duce some one whose sympathy with our suffer- 
ing brother will prompt them to furnish him 
with a set of the publications of the Board. I 
am yours, &c. L. M. R. 


EXTRACT. 

“Since writing and making my last report 
on yesterday, the painful intelligence has reach- 
ed me thai I have lost by fire my library and 
household furniture, and consequently am now 
completely destitute. Without funds, without 
books, without household furniture, but blessed 
be God, not without a throne of grace, and 
many precious promises in the word of God to 
sustain and comfort me in the derkest hour. 

The loss of my library is to me heavy, and 
I fear irreparable; although not large, it was 
worth $500, and contained some works, which, 
even if I had the funds, could not be procured 
in this region of country. It has occurred to 
me through you to ask our Board of Publication 
to give me a set of their works so far as pub- 
lished, if it can be done consistently with duty.” 


Forthe Presbyterian. 
A SAILOR’S LETTER. 
of a Letter from the Crew of the anig Detight, Captain 


voten, to the Rev. Orson Douglass, ners’ — 
Pluladelphia, dated off Cape May, November 22d, 1841. 


Ever dear, and respected Friend—We may 
now be said to be fairly on our voyage; afier 
leaving the wharf we dropped down to the Point 
House, and come to. After the work was done, 
and we had set the watches for the night, we all 
assembled in the forecastle to hold a prayer 
meeting, and though we were absent from you 
in person, yet we were with you in spirit, and 
we trust in God that our prayers for you, and 
your prayers for us, ascended together to the 
throne of grace. Oh we shall never forget you; 
and our constant prayer is that God will for 
ever bless you, and all our dear brethren und 
sisters in Christ; and you may be assured that 
though our seats may be vacant in church, and 
in prayer meetings, yet we will always be with 
you—there is never an evening, but memory re- 
calls every familiar face back to our memory, 
and oh it is delightful to think of the many happ 
hours we have spent together in serving God. 
We anticipate a very happy voyage, and trust in 
God that it may prove so ¢o all, and that when 
we do return, if it be the will of God; that we 
may return, bringing our sheaves with us. But 
if it should please God, not to permit us ever to 
see your faces again in this world—if ii should 
please him to call one\of us from time into eter- 
nity, thanks to his holy name we go prepared, 
rejoicing in the hope of meeting you at the right 
hand of God—to part no more. And to you 
our dear, our best of friends, we cannot express 
our gratitude for all your kindness to us; had it 
not been for you, we should not now be in pos- 
session of that greatest of treasures, that trea- 
sure which the world cannot give nor take away ; 
but we trust, we know, that God will reward 
you, and that you may be laying up treasure 
tur yourself in heaven, that moth and rust can- 
not corrupt, nor thieves cannot break through 
and steal; and that God may bless you and your 
family is our constant prayer. ‘The books you 
gave us are indeed treasures, though we have 
not had much time to read them, yet when we 
get to sea, they will prove a blessing to us. As 
soon as we get in warm weather, we will, | hope, 
be enabled to have our meetings on deck, all 
hands of us, and this brig for one shall indeed 
be a floating bethel. And we mean to show to 
our officers, and to the world, that a sailor can 
worship God, and do his duty too. Remember 
us to ail our dear friends in Christ, and tell them 
not to tire in well doing, but to pray on, and to 
cast their bread on the waters, and I trust it will 
return to them seven fold; for God has begun a 
good work among seamen, and | hope soon that 
every ship shall become as ours, a floating bethel. 
On evening, 
Schuylkill, after supper we were all called 
into the cabin to hold a prayer meeting, which 
was opened by the pilot, each one taking a part 
in it, aud if any thing wes wanting to make us 
completely happy, it was the presence of our 
dear friends we left behind ;~bat the ocean may 
roll between us, yet will we always remember 
you, and morning and night, shall our prayers 
ascend to the throne of God for your weifare 
and happiness. Oh how ofien do we wish if it 
were possible, to be with you if it were only for 
five minutes, if it were only to take our dear 
friends once more by the hand, and to offer up 
together our fervent prayers to God; but it can- 
not be—yet we look forward to that happy day, 
when if it please God, we shall return to you, 
that we may again tell of his goodness and mer- 
cies, and again be permitied to sing his praises 
in his sanctuary. ‘The captain came on board 
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P, M.,. 


Give our best love to all at Mr. 


and may God for ever bless you, and 
is our constant er. We must now conclude, 
as the pilot is about to leave us—so farewell— 
till we meet again. And we have the honour 
to be your sincere friends and brethren in Christ, 


all of you, 


Cuas. B. PotTincEs, J. Cassiwy, 
B. T. 
J. McNen, Axprew 


Frepericxk Weaser, Saumur. 
Crew of the brig Delight. 
THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 


We have already commended the Rev. Mr. 


Smyth's able Lectures on the Apostolical Suc- 
cession,” to our readers, We now give an ex- 
tract from the first Lecture, which is entitled 
“The necessity for an examination into the 


~ Prelatical doctrine of Apostolical Succession.” 


We think those who may read the passage 
(and still more those who read the whole Lec- 
ture,) will agree with the author, that it is high 
time for Presbyterians to look into the arrogant 
claims of High Church Prelatists. We omit 
the references to the authorities cited by Mr. 
Smyth, 


There isa time to speak, apd a time to be 
silent. There is a time, when to be silent is 


treachery; and to speak, fidelity. Such a time 


to speak is come, when charity is violated, and 
the law of brotherly kindoess. set at naught ; 
when character is blackened and rightful claims 
are denied; when truth itself is enslaved to the 
exclusive interests of a party; and when not only 
we, but all who may look to us for guidance 
and direction, are blotted from the book of life, 
expunged from the roll of Christian churches, 
and positively declaréd to be “as the heathen.” 

"The doctrine now ioculcated, and to which we 
Object, is summarily this: That there is an 
order of ministers in the Christian church dis- 


_ tinct from, and superior to Presbyters; and who 


are exclusively entitled to be called bishops. 
That these are by divine right, and not merely 
by human appointment; that they possess pre- 
rogatives, by pre-eminence, their own—that 
they, alone, are empowered to ordain,—that 
their ordination is essential to the validity of a 
trve gospel ministry—that they possess, and 
can alonc bestow, the gilts of the Holy Spirit ; 
and that, without them, all preaching, and all 
ordinances, administered’ by such gs were or- 
dained in other denominations, are “vain,” and 
*« without the promise of Christ,” and of course 
delusive, not only as it regards us who minis- 
ter, but those also to whom we minister in holy 
things. 

Presbyterian ministers are therefore branded 
as “ pretended ministers”—as guilty of “ pre- 
sumption and daring imposture,” as no “ min- 
istry,” and their churches ‘no churches” but 
‘¢ withered branches”—as “ unauthorized sects.” 

We are “ Protestant sectaries”—-‘ secta- 
rians”—“ the meetingers” —‘“ schismatics”— 
“ guilty of a most grievous sin,” and of “ wick- 
of appointed teachers,” dis- 
senting mountehbanks”—and “those beings who 
pretend—to be ministers of the gospel and 
really ate ministers of hell.” 
~  {t is utterly unlawful to attend our minis- 
try,” and to hear us “is rebellion against God.” 

“Our Baptism is a mockery, which may 
sprinkle with water on “earth, but Catinot admit 
souls to the kingdom of heaven.” 

We are declared to be as totally different 
from the true church, and the true ministry, 
‘‘asa mouse is from a bat,” or as “ one kind of 
flesh is from another”—“they are in the 
Church, we are out of it.” 

We are therefore (and if all this is true, we 
are justly) *“ excommunicated,” as being guilty 
of “asin against our brethren, against our- 
selves, against God—a sin which, if not repet.t- 
ed of, is eternally destructive to the soul,” since 
“all our acts of separate worship” are to be 
ranked among the works of darkness.” 

Our Church “sessions are meddling, inquisi- 
torial courts.” “Our whole system involves 
errors in fundamental doctrines,” while Presby- 
tery and Episcopacy are declared to be two op- 


tes. ; 

Seeing, therefore, that prelatists are thus bold 
and uncompromising in hurling their dread an- 
athemas against us—while “ to seek controver- 
sy is hateful,” “to shrink from it” in such cir- 
cumstances, ‘* were indeed pusillanimous.” The 
examination of this subject is a debt we owe to 
them, that wherein they are wrong, as we be- 
lieve them to be far wrong, we may correct 
their errors, as God shall give us opportunity; 
ani that whereas they are straining every nerve 
to diffuse their erroneous principles, we may, if 
possible, counteract their injurious influence, 


and arrest their desolating progress. 


Our apology, therefore, were any due, for 
attempting such an arduous undertaking, must 
rest upon the infinite importance of the subject, 
our extreme solicitude to impress what appears 
to us right sentiments respecting it, together 
with the consideration that the confidence which 
ill becomes the innovators “ upon Christian 
truth and charity, however able and learned, 
may be pardoned in the defenders, however 
weak, of a system, which” rests upon the foun- 
dation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone. 

But in the second place, we would remark, 
that we are under obligations to institute this 
investigation, by a due regard to our own cha- 
racter, and our just claims. 

The Church of the living God, we believe to 

the pillar and ground of the truth; the re- 
Adin of “the oracles of God ;” the source 
of heavenly wisdom ; the fountain of life; the 
‘centre of divine influences ; the birth place of 
souls; the celestial ladder; the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the house and family of 
God, out of which there is no ordinary possi- 
bility of salvation. 

We also further believe, that unto this catho- 
lic, visible church, Christ hath given the minis- 
try, oracles, and ordinances of God, for the 

thering and perfecting of the saints in this 
ite, to the end of the world, and doth by his 
own presence and spirit, according to his pro- 
mise, make them effectual thereto. 

And still further, we believe, that as “ all 
saints are united to Jesus Christ, their Head, 
by his spirit and faith,” and they have * ALL 
fellowship with him;” so are “ALL saints 
bound to maintain an holy fellowship and com- 
munion in the worship of God, to their mutual 
edification,” by a public profession of their com- 
mon faith, and their consequent union with the 
Church of Christ. He who wilfully fails thus 
to confess Christ before men, and to show forth 
his death, in the appointed ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper—him will Christ deny before 
his Father and his angels.. 

Hence, it is manifest, that the question, whe- 


ther we are or are not, as a Presbyterian 


Church, a living branch of the good olive tree, 
a poe and apostolic Church of Jesus 
Christ—is not a question of small or trifling 
import, but of the mast, grave and serious mo- 
ment. Are our claims to such a character in- 
valid? Are our marks wherein we show the 
impress of a divine commission, a forgery! 
Are our ministers intruders, deceivers, hypo- 
crites, unsent, uncalled, and unauthorized 1 
unaccompanied by any virtue or grace 

Then sonst i is all important that we 


should make a timely discovery of the rotten 
ness of that foundation on which we have build- 


Are prelaiists in exclusive possession of the 
keys of the kingdom of heavea 1 so that whom- 
welcomed 


| soever they admit on earth, shall be 


in heaven; and whomsoever they exclude on 
earth, shall be refused admission there? Then, 


to all our dear friends in Christ;|. who will deny that the voluntary neglect of 


principles which would, in this case, become di- 
vine, and separation from a Church so consti- 
tuted, ér union with any other—is schism, and 
a sin of no ordinary magnitude? 

We owe it, thea to ourselves, in view of our 
best interests, even our everlasting welfare, to 


| examine well into the grounds of our confi- 


dence ; that, if deceived hy others, or if de- 
ceiving our own selves, we may, while there is 
fly from the impending danger. 

e owe it to our children, and to all over whom 
our example may have any influence, to ascer- 
tain the perfect soundness of that vessel where- 
in they are to venture the perilous voyage of 
eternity. 

On the other hand, are we right in our views, 
and are prelatists mistaken, when they repre- 
sent our denominational character as “ resist- 
avce to the love, power, and wisdom of God, 
and the punishment—the wrath of God?” then 
are we as truly called upon to justify our cha- 
racter and claims, in order that the “* schismat- 
ical distance and alienation between religious 
denominations,” originated by these exclusive 
pretensions to divine right, may attach in all its 
certain criminality to its true authors. 

Since it is publicly taught, that “ but for the 
Episcopal Church in this country, there would 
be nothing but the extremes of infidelity or fa- 
naticism,” since in every way, in every place, 
aod by every means, prelatists are endeavour- 
ing to undermine, by misrepresentation, the doc- 
trines and order of Presbyterianism ; since the 
cry is now rdised against our Church in parti- 
cular, “raze it—raze it tothe foundation” —shal! 
we not sfand on the defensive; and, as far as 
the “ panoply of God,” “‘ the armour of righte- 
ousness,” and the weapons which are “ spiri- 
tual and not carnal,” shall enable us, repel the 
fiery assault, and preserve the endangered walls 
of our Zion, that “city set ona hill, whose 
builder and maker is God T” 

This we do in self-defence; in the spirit of 
repellency, and not of attack ; of bold and un- 
compromising adherence to what we confidently 
believe to be the truthandorderof God. Wehave 
no wish to depreciate the character of Episco- 
pacy, as the form of a sister denomination of 
Chr'stians, and a branch of the true vine, the 
Church. We question not their rights, as 
churchmen. We impugn not their Sabine as 
Christians. We reject. not their evidences of 
heaven-taught piety, though they be tie the 
truth and genuineness of ours. e scruple 
not to enter their temples, or to unite in their 
worship ; though they think it scorn to partici- 
pate with us in our worship of God. In short, 
for ourselves, we deprecate exclusiveness: to 
them we deny nothing but monopoly; and for 
both we supplicate peace, purity, and charity 
from God, who is “the Author of peace,” and 
from Christ, who is “ the Prince of peace.” 

“To the law and to the testimony” is our 
appeal against the unjust judgment of those, 
who “say that, since prelacy (Episcopacy, in 
original) is an ordinance of God, to abandon it 
is sin,” who thus presume to declare essential, 
what God has not made necessary ; who thus 
command with absolute authority what inspired 
apostles never ventured to require; who thus 
rush in where angels would fear to tread; and 
assuming the prerogatives of Him, who alone is 
Judge, consign to‘ uncovenanted mercies,” or 
to “eternal wrath,” those who boldly “ stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
them free.” : 
~ Receiving our commission from these heav- 
enly oracles; resting our credentials on their 
divine requirements ; submitting our souls to 
every ordinance of heaven ; obeying all divine 
prescriptions; and rejoicing in the manifesta- 
tions of God’s favourable mercy towards us ; 
we glory in the hope, that, however men may 
reject, “*God hath received us.” We are sa- 
tisfied with a commission given in the courts 
above ; a validity to our claims, sealed with the 
witnessing of the Spirit of the Most High God, 
even though it should not be countersigned by 
popes or prelates. 

We can thus fearlessly ask, ‘* Who shall 
curse whom God has not cursed ?”’—drying up 
the fountain of our baptism; taintigg the manna 
of our eucharist ; making our ministers speech- 
less: and breaking the sceptre of divine au- 
thority held by those who are over us in the 
Lord? Who shall excommunicate those, who 
have held to that creed, to that succession, to 
those ordinances, to those orders, AND ONLY 
THosE, which Christ bequeathed to them, in 
that last divine testament which reveals the 
whole will and council of God? Who shall in- 
terpose between our souls and salvation ; close 
upon us the gates of mercy; and cut off from 
all, besides themselves, those streams of salva- 
tion, which make glad the city of our God? 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
TO PROFESSING CHRISTIANS. 


The Church wants Labourers among the Poor 
—men of Prayer whowill come and helpthe min- 
istry. The poor with scarcely an exception, 
are willing to hear the Scriptures. Come then, 
Christian Brethren, give an hour in the day, es- 
pecially in the evening, deny yourselves the 
comfort of a domestic fireside, and go with the 
Word of God in your hands, and the Spirit of 
God in your hearts, go with tender affections 
and Holy Zeal to read the glad tidings of re- 
demption in the habitation of the poor, and to 
encourage and quicken them to attend the ordi- 
nance of the Church. Is this too much to ask? 
Oh, remember this world is not our rest in any 
sense. There remaineth a rest for the people of 
God. 

« Till Jesus comes our labours must not cease, 

Our joys are joys of conquest not of peace.” 
M. Nrev. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BISHOP OF CHARLESTON !! 
WITH A COMPANY OF NUNS, &c. &c. 

The whole of this country is ogee by the 
Romanists as a Missionary field. Moral France, 
Pure ltaly, Refined Austria, Catholic Germany, 
and Enlightened Ireland, are all deeply inter- 
ested in Protestant America; and are earnest- 
ly praying to the Virgin and to all the Saints, 
to bring our benighted country under the bless- 
ings of his holiness the Pope, and contribute to 
effect this object by their alms, and their per- 
sonal influence. 

Charleston, in particular, shares deeply—very 
deepl y—in this effusion of their benevolence. In- 
asmuch as what are here called churches, are but 
Conventicles of Heretics, under an anathema— 
And inasmuch as there are no Christians here, 
but such as pay obedience and homage to the 
Pope, it is no doubt a very suitable field for their 
exertions. And hence is it that T Joun, Bishop 
of Charleston, (and there is no other Bishop but 
him,) is frequently crossing the Atlantic for pur- 
con with his mission. The sub- 
joined shows the fruit of his last tour—so that 
we are to have an additional number of female 
Missionaries in our worse than heathen—our 
heretical city. Per ship Goodwin, from Liver- 
pool—Rt. Rev. Dr. land, Bishop of Charles- 
ton; Rev. A. Doyle, [sabella M. B. M’Carty, 
Ursuline Nun; Nara T, England, Mary Ann 
Berry, Students in the Ursuline Seminary ; 
Martha Ann Ireland, Mary J. C. Coleman, Ann 
Maria Coleman, Margaret J. Conry, Mary Ann 
Curtin, Amelia M. Seanly, Mary J, O. Gorman, 
Jane F. O’Sullivann, Catherine E. Digman, 


Margaret M. J. Daley, and Ellen Nugent, 
he Ursuline Seminary.—Charl.ton 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DEATH OF A MISSIONARY AND HIS WIFE. 
The New Haven and New London 

contain accounts of the death of the Rev. le- 
by C. Mitchell and his young wife, in the inte- 
riot of Mr. Mitchell was a native of 
Groton, Connecticut, and was ordained last fall 
as x missionary among the Nestoriafs of East- 
ern Asia ;'s00n after he married Miss Richards, 
of New Haven, and embarked with her for 
Smyrna, at which place he arrived some time in} 
the spring. In August the youthful pair started 
from Bey rout for the interior, and after travel- 
liug through that desert country for nearly a 
month, Mr. Mitchell broke down and died under 
the fatigues and privations of the journey, after 
a sickness of only one day, and was buried in 
the sands by the Keords, without’ shroud or 
coffin. Mrs. Mitchell was seized by the pains 
of prematufe paternity, and survived the loss 
but a few days. It is a most melancholy case, 
and the fate of both the sufferers will be mourn- 
ed by every one who knew them. Mr. Mitchell 
was a young man of uncommon worth and fine 
talents, and has left a mother and sisters, whose 
bereavement may be imagined, but can never 
be described. wife was very young, and 
is represented as every thing that was lovely in 
woman—of ardent piety, and of the utmost de- 
votedness ‘to her husband, and the cause in 
which they had enguged. 


| 


CONVERSION OF FOUR ROMAN CATHOLICS TO 
THE PROTESTANT FAITH. 

On Sunday last, the 17th October, the church 
of Colebrooke presented a remarkable scene. It 
having been reported through the country that 
three Roman Catholics would prgsent themselves 
for the purpose of formally renouncing Popery, 
the church was filled to excess at an early hour. 
After the Nicene creed, the rector, the Rev. 
Sidney Smith, requested those persons who had 

iven notice of their intention of conforming to 
the Church of England to come forward to the 
chancel. Accordingly three men and one wo- 
man arose and advanced to the rails, and there 
repeated, distinctly and audibly, a declaration 
renouncing the errors.of Popery. ‘The bearing 
of the converts was firm and cheerful; they were, 
however, at times deeplyand solemnly affected. 
The most profound attention and sympathy per- 
vaded the dense mass, who listened with breath- 
less interest. ‘The Rev. Dr. Smith preached 
from Ezekiel viii. 12. We heard with anxious 
attention and deep feeling, and the interest dis- 
played by some Roman Catholics present could 
not be mistaken. If there were less carelessness 
and ignorance among Protestants, there would 
be more conversions from Rome. We pray that 
the good work may go on and prosper.— Fer- 
managh Reporter. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue Government.—President Tyler and all his 
Cabinet have returned to Washington city, after a 
a short absence, and are now much engaged in their 
official labours. Congress will meet on Monday the 
6th of December. 


Anoruer Destavctive Fire Pererservre, 
Va.—On Wednesday morning, the 17th inst. another 
destructive fire broke out in Atkinson’s coach maker 
shop, on Walnut strect, just above the Petersburgh 
and Roanoke railroad depot, which was destroyed, 
and the residence of the Rev. Dr. Syme. So also 
were four frame tenements, the property of Mr. 
Montgomery Lynch. ‘These all together, with sun- 
dry outhouses, é&c., were burnt to the ground. The 
railroad depot was on fire several times, and it w 
with difficulty that a number of other houses w 
saved. 


Saeer.—The Warren (O.) Chronicle says: On 
Friday last a flock of over one thousand merino 
sheep passed through our village, on their way to 
Illinois. They belonged to an enterprising farmer 
from Massachusetts, and were driven from that 
State. They will be a valuable acquisition to the 
state of Illinois, and we trust the enterprising Yan- 
kee, will be well rewarded for his exertions in in- 
troducing them into the west. 


Dreaprot Accipent.—On Saturday morning last 
the body of a man named James McClintock, be- 
longing to Chester, Pa., was found lying on the 
Baltimore Railroad between Chester and Marcus 
Hook, dreadfully mutilated. He was seen at Ches- 
ter in a state of intoxication on Fri¢ay evening, and 
is supposed to have fallen on the rails some time be- 
fore the night train came up, which must have gone 
over him. 


Surrerers sy THE LATE Storm.—The Glouces- 
ter Telegraph says that $1300 have been raised in 
Salem for the Rock port sufferers, and that in all over 
$4000 have been contributed for their relief. 


Tue Western.—The Great Western sailed from 
New York on Tuesday with only twenty-three pas- 
sengers. It is stated to be her last trip this winter. 
She carries out two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in specie. 

Tue Santa Fe Expenpition, it seems to be set- 
tled by the last advices, has fully succeeded in its 
main object, the annexation of New Mexico to 
Texas. ‘This is certainly contrary to our informa- 
tion of the feeling of the people. If true, it may be 
deemed certain that this fine country, so singularly 
isolated from all the civilized world beside, is per- 
manently annexed to Texas. We shall await with 
solicitude the next advices.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


KENSINGTON AND THE RatLroap.—The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Kensington at a meeting 
held on Friday last, passed a resolution granting to 
the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad Company 
the right to lay rails upon its located road along 
Front street, on the payment of $7000 by the Com- 
pany to the Corporation of the District. The re- 
solution was passed yeas nine, nays three. A com- 
mittee was appointed to carry the object of the reso- 
lution into effect. 


Water Canat.—From the opening of the 
navigation this season up to the 14th inst. the Steam 
Towing Company, have towed from Havre de Grace 
to Philadelphia four hundred and twenty-seven Canal 
boats. They have also towed from this City to 
Havre de Grace four hundred and forty-six Canal 
boats during the same period. ‘This is the first sea- 
son this Company have been in operation but their 
success has been such as to induce them to increase 
their facilities of towing next year. 


A New Jaw.—A gentleman of the army, who 
was employed in the Florida service during an en- 
gagement with a party of Indians had one side of 
his lower jaw campletely shot away with a musket 
ball. Both he and his friends feared that the wound 
would occasion him the loss of that portion of his 
mouth. The medical advisers to whom he applied, 
were of opinion that the parts could not be replaced ; 
but meeting with A. G. Castle, a dentist of this city, 
he was prevailed upon to have an artificial jaw con- 
structed, which was accordingly undertaken. The 
new jaw was made and fitted in, and the officer has 
perfectly recovered the use of the shattered but im- 
portant organ. His mame we are not permitted to 
give.—Evening Post. 

Inpian Tueaty.—The Galena Gazette of the 30th, 
speaks of another proposed Indian treaty as follows; 
** We learn that Gov. Doty has gone up the river to 
hold a treaty with the Wionebagoes. The specific 
object of this movement we have not learned, but 
suppose it to be, to induce those Indians to remove 
north of the Sioux purchase. We hope he may be 
successful.” 


Dreaprut Fire at Vicxssurc.—A fire was dis- 
covered at twelve o’clock on the night of the 9th 
inst. in the kitchen of N. Droz, Esq. on Main street, 
and spread with frightful rapidity, destroying in its 
course two entire squares on each side of Main street, 
from Cherry to Locust street. The wind blowing a 

le, every effort to subdue the flames was fruitless. 
The editor of the Whig cannot pretend 
to state the amount of loss, but it must be immense.” 


From Froripa.—A letter from Mineral Springs, 
East Florida, to the editor of the St. Augustine 
News, dated the 2ist ult. gives an account of an at- 
tack on the house of Mr. George Overstreet, about 
ten.miles from that place, by a party of Indians, in 
which two of Mr. O.’s children were killed, and his 
wife and two other children wounded. T'wo of Mr. 
Silas Overstreet’s children were in the house at the 
time, but escaped unhurt. Dr. Raglio, who was 
also io the house at the time, was mortally wounded 
having received three balls in his body. He im- 
mediately fled from the house, bat from the loss of 
bléod, was unable to proceed more than three hun- 
dred yards, where he secreted himself until morn- 
ing. Mr. Overstreet, his wife, and two wounded 
children fled, and made their Mrs. O. 
and her two children, who are wounded, were shot 
with arrows. This is most conclusive proof that the 
ammunition of the Indians must be nearly exhausted. 
The Indians plundered the house, and then applied 
the torch, burning it to the ground, with the lifeless 


bodies of Mr. O.’s twochildren, We learn, says the } 
Charleston Patriot of Saturday, from a passenger in 
the schooner Stephen and Francis, from St. s- 
tine; that information had been received at that 
of a skirmish having taken place between pears 
of the U, 8S. troops, under command of Captain 
W ade, and a party of Indians, during which 8 of the 
Indians were killed; and 55 captured, a portion of 
whom were women aud children. 
Assianmtnxt.—The Union Bank Mississippi, has 
made an assignment of its effects for the benefit of 
its creditors. e commissioners are J. Elliott, late 
President ; C: M. Clifton, Cashier; Chas. Scott, At- 
torney. 


Lasourers Wanrep.—Six hundred labourers are 
advertised for, to work on the Welland Canal feeder. 
They are wanted by the Ist of December. 


Burratwo, Nov. 19.—The shallowness of the 
water in the canal this morning precludes the possi- 
bility of further conveyance eastward this season. 
The water is altogether lower than at any former pe- 
riod within the last fifteen years, in short, it is almost 
entirely destitute of that element. Empty boats are 
every where seen careened in the mud. Shipments 
eastward are in consequence entirely suspended. ‘The 
steamboat consolidation on the lake ceased yester- 
day which will be a signal for a general laying up 
of boats. —Commercial Advertiser. 

An American Pantagr.—An enormous animal 
of this species was killed in Sidney, on Saturday last, 
about seven miles from this place, by a party who 
were out fox hunting. ‘They came upon and follow- 
ed his tracks about three miles, when they overtook 
him in the woods and fired upon him at the distance 
of about fifteen feet, without any apparent effect. 
He retreated some fifty rods and stopped. ‘I'wo 
of the party again approached to within about ten 
feet, and fired again when he turned and came at his 
peoeers with the utmost ferocity ; but fortunately a 

ound which they had with them seized him be- 
hind, and caused him again to retreat a short dis- 
tance. After firing a dozen rounds of shot and balls 
they so disabled him as to allow them to approach 
and knock him on the head with an axe. He mea- 
sured seven and a half feet in length and twelve and 
a half inches round the fore arm, and weighed near- 
ly two hundred pounds. He has been exhibited in 
this town, and is considered the most formidable 
animal ever taken in our forests. He had not long 
been in that vicinity, and it is surprising how an 
animal of this kind could have penetrated into so 
populous aterritory without being sooner discovered 
and hunted down.—Kennebee Journal. 


Cuacrin Fatts.—This enterprising and go-ahead 
village met with a serious loss last week. Con- 
siderable damage was done by the freshet caused by 
the rain. The large stone mill we understand was 
nearly ruined—three mill dams and two or three 


bridges carried away—and two or three machine| Th 


shops and other buildings materially injured.— 
Cleveland (Ohio) Herald. 


Sroprace THe CommerciaL Banx.—This in- 
stitution, by determination of its Board of Directors, 
suspended specie payments yesterday afternoon. 
This result is understood to have been produced—or 
perhaps accelerated—by recent instructions from the 
Comptroller, directing its bills to be refused in pay- 
ment oftolls, and that the Collectors at Buffalo and 
Black k should no longer deposit with the bank. 
As soon as the fact became public, depositors were 
alarmed, and a rush ensued, which soon compelled 
the bank to avail itself of the ten days suspension al- 
lowed by law. Its officers are unacquainted with 
the reasons inducing the Comptroller to thus dis- 
credit the institation, and declare the ability of the 
bank to goon within the ten days. That period 
will of course determine the character of the stop- 
page.—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Sreamspoat McDonoven.—This boat that plied 
on Lake Champlain as a tow boat between Vergen- 
nes and Whitehall, was wrecked on the night of 
Monday the 15th inst. She struck on a rock called 
the Scotch Bonnet, and went completely to pieces. 
One canal boat was sunk with all her merchandize, 
a total! loss. 


Drownep.—On Thursday, 18th inst., three indi- 
viduals belonging to Kensington, named Woodman 
Lamarks, and John and William Adams, brothers, 
proceeded down the river, in a small skiff, on a fish- 
ing excursion. They reached Christiana Creek, op- 

ite Wilmington, when they anchored and turned 
in. About 11 o’clock at night, they were run down 
bY the sloop Village Criterion, Captain Becket, of 
hester. e two brothers, Adams, by dint of 
swimming and with great difficulty, were saved, but 
Lamarks was unfortunately drowned. The body was 
found on Saturday morning. The deceased was 
twenty-three years of age, and has left a wife and 
family to lament his loss. 


Paince Dg Joinvitte.—The Prince de Joinville 
arrived in Philadelphia on Satarday morning, 20th 
inst., from Pittsburgh, and left in the afternoon 
for New York. An address, congratulating the 
Prince on his safe arrival here,and the happy escape 
of his brother from assassination, a large 
number of Philadelphians, was presented him by the 
French Consul. He could not remain long enough 
to partake of any of the public hospitalities which it 
was proposed to offerhim. He sails from New York 
to-morrow, Sunday, 28th inst., for France, in the 
Belle Poule frigate, which he commands. 


F'ires.—The carriage manufactory of B, T. Bald- 
win, at Louisville, Kentucky, was destroyed by fire 
on the 12th inst. A block of wooden buildings on 
Fifth street, in the same city, occupied as coffee- 
houses, shops, dwellings, &c., were also consumed 
on the night of the 15th inst. They belonged to Mr. 
Cotton, of Lexington. A five-story brick store, No. 
255 Front street, New York, occupied as a feed and 
produce warehouse, by Messrs. Horn and Wakeman, 
was burnt with its contents on Saturday morning. 
The farm house of Mr. Andrew Deane, at Medford, 
Massachusetts, was destroyed, with part of its con- 
tents on Thursday last. Insured for $1800. A large 
ware-house with its contents, at Port Hope, Upper 
Canada, together with the wharf on which it was 
erected, was consumed on the night of the 6th inst. 
The clothing works of Messrs. Watts & Hathaway 
in Chardon, Geauga county, Ohio, were lately burnt. 
Much cloth was destroyed, and the loss is said to be 
heavy. The Turpentine distilleries opposite Wil- 
mington, N. C. belonging to B. Hallet, Dickenson 
& Morris, and others, with their contents, were en- 
tirely consuined on Wednesday last. The Cotton 
factory of Mr. N. Farwell, at Claremont, N. H., with 
part of the machinery, was destroyed by fire on Sa- 
turday week. The Boston Journal of Saturday gives 
an account of a destructive fire that took place that 
morning, at Charlestown, Mass., by which a large 
morocco factory occuy ied by Parker & Co. of Bos- 
ton,and Moses B. Sewall, and three dwelling houses, 
belonging to Mr. Ph. J. Stone, and occupied by sev- 
eral Irish families, who lost their all, were entirely 
consumed. The stock, tools, &c., in the factory 
were also destroyed. ‘The buildings, it appears, 
were partly insured. A fire broke out in the City 
Hotel, Providence, (R. 1.) on Sunday morning last, 
by which it was almost totally destroyed, oceasion- 
ing great personal Joss to the boarders. The loss it 
is said will be covered by the insurance, which is to 
the amount of $10,000. The day before,a fire broke 
out in a large paper and cotton waste ware-house in 
the same town, occupied by Messrs. Almy and Ty- 
ler, and before the flames were subdued, it was great- 
ly injared, 

Tayvorsvitte Baipce.—The bridge over the Del- 
aware at Taylorsville, which was swept away by the 
great flood in January last, has been replaced; and 
the new structure is ready for use. Itis nine hun- 
oa feet in length, and has cost about ten thousand 

ollars. 


Destruction or Tea.—The Journal of Commerce 
says there were upwards of $50,000 worth of Teas 
destroyed on Saturday morning last, at the fire in 
the building No. 255 Front street. 


Tue Fever in New Orveans.—The editors of 
the New Orleans Post with much trouble have col- 
lected the names of 1635 persons who have died 
during the recent epidemic in that city. 


Great Fire at St. Joun, (N. B.)—It is stated 
in the Boston Mercantile Journal that St. John, 
N. B., has again been visited by a devastating con- 
flagration, which broke out on the evening of the 
15th instant, and swept away all the buildings on 
Market street wharf, and down to Whitney’s wharf, 
from Prince William street to the water, the new 
market house, &e. Large quantities of 8 were 

laced in the market house, and were all burnt.— 

e St. John Observer of the 16th inst., gives the 
details of the great fire in that city, from which it ap- 

rs that in addition to the new market house, late- 
y erected at an expense to the city of £10,000, the 
following buildings were destroyed, viz—seventeen 
in South Market street, eight in Water street, three 
in Marketsquare, and three in Prince William street, 
making a total of thirty-nine buildings, nearly all of 
which were large, and of three or four stories each. 
Many bonded warehouses were also much injured. 
No mention is made of vessels burnt, but it was 
high water at the time, and they hauled off into the 
stream. The aggregate loss is estimated at not less 
thao five hundred thousand dollars. 

Specie.—About eleven hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars in specie has left New Y ork, this moath, 
for Europe. 

Snoe Sratistics,—A Lynn shoemaker, writing 
in the Boston Atlas, gives some interesting facts, in 
relation to the number of shoes and boots imported 


from France. The quantity of boots fairly entered 
from France, last year, was 16,848 pairs, besides) 
those from other countries, which is an increase of 
sixteen hundred per cent ia eight years; and the cus-| 
tom is daily becoming more common, for gentlemen 
to sead out their measure, and order directly from 
the maoufacturer, Owing to this, Forr’s boots are 
now as well known in New York and Boston as io 
Paris. Of ladies’ shoes, the quantity imported last 
year was 72,432 pairs, which is an increase of more 
than four hundred per cent in eight years. 


. Mi , late member of Congress, orgery, 
“a on ‘Tuesday afternoon, in a verdict of 
ly. 

Iowa Tin.—lIt is said that a bed of tin ore, twen- 
ty miles square, has lately been discovered in lowa. 
If this be correct, it must prove a most valuable dis- 
covery, and cut off a very considerable item of ex- 
pense for foreign importation, 


Home Squapron.—Commodore Stewart has been 
appointed to the command of this squadron. 

Faieats Rariran.—We learn that orders have 
been received at the Philadelphia Navy yard to get 
the Raritan ready fur launechiag with al! practicable 
despatch, and that a purchase of materials for one of 
the new steamers has also been ordered. 


Armospueric Carrtace Sprinos.—Mr. Levi Bis- 
sel, of Newark, (N. J.) is the proprietor of a contri- 
vance to promote comfort and ease in travelling, es- 
pecially by railroads. It is a substitute for an ordi- 
hary car and carriage springs now in use, the elas- 
ticity and spring being produced by atmospheric air 
condensed in a cylinder, somewhat resembling that 
of a small steam engine, made air tight at one end, 
with a piston working inthe other. Four of these 
Springs have been in use in one of the cars of the 

ew Jersey Railroad for some months past, and 
given general satisfaction. ‘The American Institute 
has awarded the inventor its highest premium. 

Fatat Occurrence—Loss or Taree Lives.—On 
Thursday morning, 18th inst., the mate and two of 
the seamen of the schooner Augustus Lord, Captain 
Huttleson, were drowned in the Delaware, between 
Chester and Chester Island, Delaware. The names 
of the men are: James Webster, first mate; Wil- 
liam Hughes, sailor; and George Williams, also a 
sailor. ‘hey were all natives of distant countries. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Caledonia, of Cunard’s line, arrived 
at Boston, on Thursday evening, 18th instant, ha- 
ving made the passage in fourteen days and a few 
hours.” She brought out forty-two passengers, and 
14,000 letters, of which 5025 were for New York, 
the postage on them amounting to about $1700. 

e aor on those for New Orleans amounted to 
$307. Of newspapers the quantity was immense. 

The Caledonia brings intelligence to the 4th inst. 
about twelve days later than that received by the 
Great Western. 

The Acadia, which left Boston on the 16th Octo- 
ber, arrived at Liverpool on the evening of the 29th, 
having had a pleasant voyage. 

Official notice has been given of a change in the 
departure of the Cunard packets, from Liverpool to 
North America. In future there will be two mails 
in November, instead of one as heretofore, and on! 
one in March. During the other months, there will 
be two. 

Cotton was doll, and prices had declined 1-8d. per 
lb., and at the decline, the market was freely sup- 
plied, and the trade were the only buyers. 

In the Grain trade there has been buat little activ- 
ity, but all kinds of good foreign wheat were held 
at advanced prices, and for white parcels in some 


sale, but some parcels of United States in bond had 
been taken for export at 31s. per bb). Duty paid, it 
was quoted at 38s, 6d, a 39s.; and Canada 37s. 6d. 
a 38s. 3d. per bbl. 

To increase the distress that forms so large a por- 
tion of the difficulties attending the position of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry, it is now said that the po- 
tatoe crop in Ireland is likely to prove a total failure. 

An extensive fraud in the issue of spurious Ex- 
chequer bills, had been discovered in London. The 
amount is variously stated, from 150,000 to 300,000 


pounds. 
The Lords of the Treasury have authorized the 
admission of roughirice f the United States, at 


one penny the quarter. 

A terrible fire broke ont in the Tower of London, 
on the night of Sapurda , October 30th, causing the 
entire destruction|of the grand store house, and 
small armory, withhtheir contents. Among these, 


were no Jess than 300,000 stand of arms. The crown 
jewels were removed in safety. The London Her- 
ald intimates that the fire was not accidental. 

The intelligence of MeLeod’s acquittal, and also 
of Grogan’s release, had reached London, and af- 
forded the highest satisfaction. The report of the 
trial is published at large in the British papers. 

The Styx steam frigate, having on board Sir 
Charles Bagot, had been obliged to return to Ports- 
mouth, having carried away her connecting rod, and 
sustained other damages in her machinery. Sir 
Charles was to re-embark on board the Illustrious 
ship of war. 

6°Connell was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
without opposition, On being invested with the 
robes of office, he declared his intention to act with 
perfect impartiality, and to dissever himself com- 
pletely from party in his official capacity. 


ly crushed. Montes de Oca, another of the leaders, 
had shared the fate of General Leon. Isturitz was 
taken and in prison, and O’Donnel had fled. It is 
confidently affirmed, that negociations are in pro- 
gress, with fair prospects of success, for a political 
amalgamation between the moderados and the Car- 
lists, to be cemented by a marriage between the son 
of Don Carlos and the young Queen; the Don for- 
mally abandoning all pretensions to the throne in 
favour of his offspring. 

A conspiracy has Tei detected at Brussels, and 
a quantity of arms and ammunition seized. The ulti- 
mate object of the conspirators was variously report- 
ed—some alleging that it was a republic, others a 
restoration of the Dutch dynasty. 

The British troops in China have suffered so much 
that it is stated the foree in India is to be augment- 
ed by two regiments. 

At a late nee of the Dublin Repeal Associa- 
tion, Mr. O’Connel announced his intention of pre- 
senting a petition to the House of Commons, in his 
robes as lord mayor, in favour of a repeal of the 
union! 

Lord Ellenborough had been appointed Governor 
General of India, and was about to take his departure 
for that country. 

The Swiss Diet has met again, and again sus- 
pended its sitting, without coming to any bnew or de- 
finitive vote on the subject of the Argovian convents. 

Capture of a Slaver.—Despatches are published in 
the London Gazette of Nov. 2, from Captain Tucker, 
senior officer on the Western coast of Africa, describ- 
ing the capture of a Brazilian slaver, called the Firme, 
by fifteen men and officers, in a cutter and gig from 
the brigantine Dolphin. The Firme was a newly 
built Baltimore clipper, of 179 tons, and had only 
made land direct from Bahia. She had on board the 
regular official papers, and the Brazilian flag; no 
doubt exists that she was Brazilian property. She 
appears to have had an unusual number of passen- 
gers, and several slave agents also on board, all of 
whom, with the crew, Lieutenant Littlehales kept 
on bread and water for eight days. The crew were 


tion to their arms, and had, during the voyage, re- 
peaiedly expressed their determination not to be 
taken. 

The French paper, the Temps, states that the 
French and Briti-h fleets in the Mediterranean were 
in progress of reduction, the former by six, and the 
latter by eight ships of the line. 

An earthquake occurred at Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood, on the night of the 5th of October. 
A number of persons perished, and four dead bodies 
had already been taken from under ruined buildings 
in the city. 

It is stated in the London journals that the greater 
part of the six millions of dollars paid by the Chinese 
for the redemption of Canton, turns out to be 
silver. 

Letters from T'rebisonde, of Sept. 16, say that an 
insurrection had broken out in Georgia against the 
Russian authorities. The insurgents, it is said, by 
way of sequel, burnt the quarantine establishment, 
Akheslika’ (probably Achalzick.) 

The Journal des Debats announces the failure of 
two of the most extensive commercial houses in 
Genoa for £300,000. 

The Cork Examiner announces the conversion of 
Lord and Lady Holland tothe Roman Catholic faith. 
This event took place lately in Rome. 

According to a table published by the Univers, 
the population of Rome, reckoned up to Easter last, 
was 158,868. In 1823, it was 148,458. 

Twenty-two villages have been destroyed in 
Eggpt by the overflowing of the Nile. __ 

A younger brother of the present Chief of the 
Druses in Syria is on his way to England, to be 
educated in one of the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge. | 

The emperor of Russia has issued several recent 
decrees intended to obliterate still more the nation- 


ality of Poland. Russian coins are to be substituted 


cases an advance was obtained. Flour was dull of 


besides an almost innumerable quantity of trophies,| 


The abortive attempt in Spain had been complete- 


prepared for the resistance they made by due atten-| 


for those heretofore issued by the mint at Warsaw, : 


and all accounts are to be kept in currency 
after the Ist of January, 1842. 

The Sultan has tefused to grant, at the request of 
the English government, to erect a Pro- 
testant church in Jerusalem. 

The military organization of Turkey was going 
on rapidly and satisfactorily. 


From Alexandria there is no news of moment. 
The liberation of the Syrians in the serviee of the 
Pasha was continued. About 7000 had already left 
Egypt. and more were expected from the upper 

in order to be shipped off. 

The ecclesiastical dispute between Prussia and 
Rome, if we may believe the Leipzeig Al! ine 
Zeitung, has terminated in a manner perfectly satis- 
factory to the King of Prussia, The Archbishop 
von Droste has at length been prevailed on to re- 
sign his diocese, wad to abandon the claim, on 
which he had so long insisted, of returning at least 
for a time, to Cologne. 


The Ex-Queen of Spain.—The wealth of Queen 
Christiana is enormous. Of the property of — 
Ferdinand she carried out of in in gold a 
jewels to the amount of sixty-five millions of francs. 
She has immense sums vested in the Securities of 
England, France, Russia, and the United States. 
With the sole exception of King Louis Philippe, 
Christiana is the richest individual in Europe. 

The working goldsmiths and jewellers of Paris 
are said to be in a critical state, more than half the 
men usually employed in this trade being without 
work. 
A recent publication says there are 15,000 yoang 
sper employed in dress making and millinery in 


on. 

According to the official statement, there are 5371 
county magistrates to England and Wales. Of these 
1354 are clerical, 4617 laymen. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Awful Conflagration at the Tower of London!— 
An event which will be long remembered in the 
annals of English history, and which may be regard- 
ed in every respect as a truly national mity, oc- 
curred on Saturday night, Oct. 30, in the entire de- 
struction, together with its contents, of that magnifi- 
cent ae forming so prominent a feature in the 
far-famed Tower of London, denominated “ The 
Grand Store-house and Armoury,” containing, in 
addition to an almost innumerable quantity of tro- 
phies and other evidences of British glory, no less a 
number than 300,000 stand of arms, besides a vast 
quantity of military carriages, bombs, and other 
spoils of war, captured in various parts of the world. 

The flames having once penetrated this hall, no 
hope existed that any portion of it would be saved, 
and the exertions of the firemen were confined to the 
preservation of the surrounding buildings, upon 
which they played with all the water they could 
obtain. At this crisis the greatest apprehensions 
were entertained for the safety of the crown jewels 
deposited in the regalia office, which closely adjoins 
the eastern extremity of the Grand Armoury, and 
the yeomen of the guard, under the direction of their 
captain, were deputed to undertake their removal. 
This service was safely performed, without accident, 


and the whole of the valuables, including the bean-| 


tiful model of the White Tower, were consigned to 
the care of the governor and placed in the vaults be- 
neath his residence. 

At the last accounts, Tuesday night, November 
2d, the fire continued to burst out at intervals with 
great fury, but was each time subdued. Lord Hill, 
after viewing the ruins, deemed it necessary for 
safety, to have the stores of powder and cartrid 
again removed from the store house to which they 
had been removed temporarily for safety on the 
night of the fire. This was effected with great care, 
and with no little difficulty, and damp blankets were 
thrown over the barrels in order to secure them from 
the effects which might otherwise have been produ- 
ced from the burning embers flying about ia all di- 
rections. Four hundred barrels of powder, and 200 
boxes of grenades and ball cartridges, were thus in 
the first piace removed to the magazine, but, as it 
would not contain the whole, a large quantity, for 
safety, was thrown over the battlements into the 
moat, It is stated that at all times not less than 
50,000 persons were assembled on Tower Hill, and 
the neighbouring points, from which a view of the 
burning ruins could be obtained. 


One of the papers remarks that a most picturesque] 


feature in the scene was the appearance of the senti- 
nels pacing with measured tread amid the burning 
piles, as if unconscious of any danger. The strict- 
ness of military discipline heing such, as not to al- 
low them to leave their posts without orders. Seve- 
ral of the Fusileer Guards on duty were much 
scorched in securing valuable property from the 
flames. 

The Tower stands on the north bank of the 
Thames, at the lower extremi 
ing St. Catharine’s dock. 


It is supposed to have 


been built by William the First, at the commence-| 


ment of his reign, and garrisoned with Normans. It 
is enclosed by strong walls, and contains an area of 
twelve acres and five rods. Outside the wall is a 


wide ditch, 3156 feet in length, which is semi-circu-| * 


lar in the rear, and parallel on the flanks. Cannon 
are mounted at intervals round the walls, and com- 
mand every avenue to Tower Hill, on part of which 
the Tower is situated. "Phere is a platform along the 
front of the buildings on the Thames, and on the 
south side of the Tower is an arch running from the 
river, called the Traitor’s Gate, through which state 
prisoners were formerly brought into it. 

The principal entrance is on the west, and is wide 
enough to admit a carriage. ‘This entrance has two 
gates on the outside of the ditch—a stone bridge or 
entrance and a strong gate within. ‘These gates are 
opened and shut with great ceremony, a yeoman- 
porter, a sergeant, and six yeoman of the guard being 
employed in performing this service daily, and at 


night the keys are deposited in the Governor’s house.} 


Near the Traitor’s Gate is the Bloody Tower, in 
which Edward the 5th and his brother are said to 
have been smothered, by order of Richard 3d. 

The ill fated Anne Boleyn, and the good, accom- 
plished and wise Lady Jane Grey were confined 
within its walls and perished on the bleck. It is 
— memorable as the spot where, among a host 
of others, were beheaded Fisher, Bishop of 
ter, in 1535: Bullen, Lord Rochford, 1536; Thomas 
Cromwell, in 1540; Queen Catherine Howard, in 
1541 : Seymour, Duke of Somerset, in 1542; Dud- 
ley, Duke of Northumberland, in 1553; and Scott, 
Duke of Monmouth, in 1685, whose headless bodies 
were deposited in the Church called St. Peter, in 
Vincula, which was saved from destruction by the 
perseverance of the garrison and the firemen. The 
principal buildings are the White Tower, the Church 
of St. Peter, Old Mint, Record Office, Horse Armo- 
ry, the Grand Storehouse, in which is the small Armo- 
ry, (both destroyed by the fire,) the Lion’s Tower, 
or Menagerie, and the Beauchamp Tu wer. 


Extensive Fraud on Government.—A most exten- 
sive fraudulent issue of forged Exchequer Bills, to a 
very large amount, recently discovered, has created 
a very great sensation in the public mind, and occu-| 
pied the attention of the monied and commercial 
world. The party impeached is Mr. J. E. Bowman 
Smith, son of a clergyman and nephew of the cele- 
brated Sir Sydney Smith. ‘The guilty party held the 
responsible office of chief clerk in the Comptroller 
General’s office. The amount is sup id to be not 
less than a quarter of a million. The bills are said 
to have been legally signed by Lord Monteagle, but 
that his Lordship’s signature was surreptitiously ob- 
tained. It is further said that the signing of these 
bills was deputed to the chief clerks. It was not 
known whether the Government would pay the 
amount or whether the loss would fall on the inno- 
cent holders. 


expected. 


of London, adjoin-} 


oches-| 


191 


es cannot assist; they are themselves falling into 
actual want. Distress such as this must affect the 
capitalist as well as the labourer, and it must 
upwards and downwards, entil the intermediate 
classes between wealth and Jabour are absotbed ia 
the calamity. Meanwhile, the decrease of the de- 
posits at the Bank of Fingland tell thé effect ever 
upon those who stand removed from all chasces of 
immediate distress; and while this is going on, 
bread is nearly double the price in London which 
it is in Paris; the duty upon imported corm istwen- 
ty shillings and eight pence per quarter; the papers 
of the Government mockingly deny that distress ex- 
ists, and Sir Robert Peel doce that as a minister 
he can and will do nothing.” 


FRANCE. 

The investigation into the late attack on the lives 
of the king’s sons has led to the discovery of evi- 
dence that had either of the princes fallen, an insur- 
rection in Paris and the provinces would have burst 
forth on an extensive scale, Arrests are every da_ 
taking place, and documentary and other testimony 
is said to have fallen into the hands of the police. 
The garrison of Paris is held ready to act at a mo- 
ment’s notice, although no immediate outbreak is 
In addition to the wide spread conspira- 
cy referred to, a spirit of insubordination is extend- 
ing itself through the French army, and the whole 
country seems in an unsettled state, 

The displeasure of France at being placed, as re- 
spects commercial matters, upon an equality with 
all other nations by the United States, is far from. 
having subsided. La Presse states, that “it was 
at first contemplated by the French Government to 
retaliate upon the United States fur their late revenue 
bill by imposing a tax upon American cotton, It 
was soon discovered, however, that such @ Measure 
would be injurious to France herself, by foreing her 
to buy ata dearer rate an article with which she 
cannot dispense.” 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


At New York, November 24 —Flour was pry dull. 
Canal flour, common to fair brands, sold at 96.69 a 6.75 pe: 
bb!. Wheat sold for $1.38 per bushel. Rye was scarce, and 
in demand. Southern Corn, 67 cents; Jersey, 70 cents. 
Northern Barley, 75 cents. 

At Philadelphia, November 24.—The Flour market was 
very dull. Holders asked 96.75 for standard quality flour. 
Rye flour scarce ; a sale at $4.12 per bbi. Corn. meah—eales 
in barrelsat $3. ‘Sales of get tvania read Wheat at 
$1.42 per bushel, afleat. Southern wes held at $1.39 to 1.40, 
and the receipts were chiefly storing for better pri Rye 
was wanted. Corn, —Supplies limited. Sale of round 
low at 67 cents ; sales of gourd seed at 64 a 65; flat yel 
at 64 2 65; white was worth 63 cents, Oats —A sale of 
Southern at 41 cents, afloat. 

At Baltimore, November 24.—Howard street Flour was 
held at $6.25, no sale. City Mills $6.50. There was very 
litle Wheat in market; Maryland reds sold at $1.90 for fair, 
to $1.40 for prime ; Pennsylvania red $1.40; white Corn 62 
cents, and yellow 62 a 63 for old, and 53 a 55 for new Crop; 
Rye, 76 cents; Oats, 41 a 43, 


MARRIED, 
On the 19th instant, at Newportville, by the . James 
M. Harlow, of Bensalem, Mr. to Miss 
EvizaserH Vanpecairt, both of Byberry, Philadelphia 


county, Pa. 
DIED. 


At Charleston, South Carolina, on Wednesday morning, 
17th instant, Aucusting, infant eon of the Rev. Tuomas 
SayvtTu, aged eleven months and seven days. 


Departed this life, at Moscow, Chester county, peaeeyeve 
nia, on Wednesday, the 10th instant, Mies Evizasere Latra. 


over one who was deservedly dear. 
known in the earlier history of the 
for his active yn , she helped, with 
his other children, one halfof whom have now 

rest, to sustain his Christian reputation. Her intelligent mind, 
and her ready and pleasant wit, made her an agreeable com- 
panion to all, whilst another quality, not often united with 
this, her unaffected humility, drew her | close 
the children of God. In her wasfound that true “ edorn- 
ing” of a female, which an apostle recommenda, “ even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is im the sight of 
Ged of great price.” Her piety was sincere and steadfast, 
and of sucha degree of strength, as to affurd her true com- 
fort in life, and solid peace in death. Her surviving friends 
hav@ wept at her departure, for Jesus, the God of nature, 


They're present with their Father God, 
In seats of paradise above— 
Without an intervening cload. 
They feel the biess’d love. | 


On Zion’s mount they stand and view 


‘The dangers they safely past— 
With ra ure, tnay look forward wo 
To pleasures that must always last. 


On the great awful j day, 

Their bodies, formed like Christ's, shall rise— 
Rejoin their souls—then mount away 

To meet their Saviour in the skies. 


_ _At bis tribunal they shall stand 
In robes of his pure righteousness—~ 
ag approved at his right hand, 
en soar to realms of endless bliss. dD 


WALNUT STREET CHURCH. 
To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 28th instant, there will be 
divine service, at seven o'clock, in the church, corner sf 
Walnat and Twelfth streets, Philadelphia. Sermon by the 
Rev. George W. Musgrave, of Baltimore. | 


COHOCKSINK CHURCH. “a 
The Rev. Dr. Alexander, it —e will preach in the 
Presbyterian Church, at C hiladel phia, to-mor- 
row, (Sabbath) 28th instant, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 
The ere ce of Newton stands adjourned to meet at 
Musconnetcong Valley, on Thursday, 
next. ‘This notice is published for th 
bers not present at the time of adjournment. 
D. X. Junxin, Stated Clerk. 


e in 


BIBLICAL REPERTORY. 

The Proprietors of this Work, regret exceedi to an- 
nounce to the subscribers in Newark, New Yore “Albenn, 
Troy, Fairfield, East Haddam, Bridgeport, East Windsor, 
and Charleston, South Carolina, that a large box, containing 
the October number of the Repertory for those , was 
lost, on the passage from Princeton to New York. Every 
effort has been used to recover it, bat withoutsuccess. ‘The 
Number will be reprimted immediately, and will be ready 
for distribution along with that for January next, if not suon- 
er. It is impossible, by “7 peas to guard against 
risk, and occasional! losses, when packages are sentotherwise 
than by mail. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.— The following new Books 
are now offered for sale, at the Depository of the 
American Sunday School Union, 146 Chestnut street, Phila- 
del phia :— 

‘he Amaranth—a gift for all seasons—nine superior steel 
engravings, and an interesting and instructive variety of 
original matter, suilable for general reading.—§2.50, 
vontiapless) he Vignette, Emblem 
of Immortelity; The Bubbles; The Village Pump; The 
Grandmother; The Little Artist; Breakfast at the Door; 
‘The Ass and her Young Friends; The Cottager’s Family. 

The New Year's Gilt, designed as a 
nual. Y Jew 


Gilt for the ydays. {[t contains eight engravings, 
bésides the Vignette, and the reading matter is of iy weet 
instructive and entertaining character. 

Wickliffe and His Times.—Written for the Society, 
Rev. Professor Pond, D.D, of Bangor . Thiswa 
very afiractive volume of 200 pages, embellished with a 
beautiful portrait of the Reformer, from an English plate. 


An unprecedented amount of suffering and distress) batt! 


exists among the working classes in various parts of 
Great Britain. It is stated in a London paper that in 
Leeds alone, 19,236 persons are each living upon 
eleven per week! Ata recent meeting in that 
city, the following case of human misery was narra- 


:—** The cases of distress,” says Dr. Smiles, *of| >! 


extreme distress, that had come under his notice that 
morning, had harrowed up hie very soul. ‘There was 
one case he would particularly mention. At the end 
of Brook street there was a small cellar dwelling, 
nine feet hy twelve, into which they were introduced 
by the enumerator. ‘The dwelling was so consider- 


bad| ably beneath the street that only half of the window 


was above it. It was a damp, disagreeable, ill-light- 
ed, ill-aired den. 
families, consisting of sixteen individuals, nine who 
slept in it every night. There were four adults and 
twelve children. Six individuals, constituting one 
family, slept upon a litter of straw, huddled together 
not like human beings, not even like animals, for 
their situation was not to be compared with the com- 
fort of our dogs and horses in our stables, Other 
four or five on another miserable bed in the 
apartment. When they entered, the poor 
was weepiog, her iofant was on her knee in the | 
stage of a fatal disease, dying without any medical 
assistance. The family was entirely destitute, no 
means of subsistence, no weekly earnings, no parish 
relief. This was but one instance. are many 
more.” . 
After giving some thrilling accounts of the dist 
prevailing in Yorkshire, the London Atlas ra — 
“ This is but a sample of the accounts from all parts 
cf the country. Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Paisley, Norwich, Preston—almost every town 


in England or Seotland, where the population is 


jog > Early Piety, or Memorials of a Young Disciple, 


Rev. Abraham Mesier, Somerville, New Jersey — 


In that apartment they found three| them 


ken 
The Knife Grinder—Charies Murray—Memoir of Bli 


. cleth. The Young Man's Guide to Duty and Ex. 
cellence : “Thomas Brooks. A Year's Life. By James 
Rasseli Lawell. ‘The Book of Seasons; of the ot 
Nature: By Wm. Howat Cincinnati in 184) ; its early an- 
nals, and tuture te: Charlies Cist. Mempir of the 
late Robert Jahn : Amelia Warren. Diary for 
1342; or daily register for the use of private families, and 
Queen of Flowers; or Memoirs of the 

. Ulustrated with beautifully coloured plates, 18mo. 
iit edge ‘The Old Oak Tree: By the author of John Hardy. 
engravings. Closing of the Life of Samuel Wisdom. 
The Juvenile Nataralist; or Walks in the Country: By the 
to 
Books, Hymn or 

HENRY PERKINS, 
mov 27 134 Chesnut sireet, Philadelphia. 


6th of December . 
of mem- - 


gle our wit ‘ hay ed >, before vel 
iven millions if we had it, to have been at the| winds beat upon if, and we are overwhelmed in 
wary moring he el 
and he's Man 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
. | valuable member, and a wide circle of relatives and friends 
| 
4 we rus; tt ve if 
| tears, for they remember that “ precious in the sight of the 
; Lord is the death of his saints.” 
} Why should we mourn the pious dead, 
id Because they've leit us on the way ! 
From this dark troubled world they’ ve fled 
iF To regions of eternal day. 
pt them t h this state of sin, , 
Ineffable delight 
4 And all is peace ond j joy within. 
2 
| 
| 
| 
Fish. Sports onthe Green. ‘The See-Saw. Tri 
Blind Man's Buff—75 cents. 
| 
riod B. C. 167— 4 pp. with two,superior vings, 
re snting Modern Antioch, and ing an 
es. 
Tie Holy War—By Joho Bonyan, with Sketch of the 
Life of the Author. Illustrated by eighteen fine engravings, 
i | and done up in muslin, with beautiful and appropnmate em- 
| ems. 
ted ne Joy of the Shepherds—62 pp. l6mo. A effort 
to instruct Children in the character and offices of the Divine 
Redeemer. it is put up in ornamental binding 
&c. 16 cents. 
Happiness—its nature and sources described, and mistakes 
| it corrected, By J. Angell James, 96 pp. .J6mo. 
cents. 
The Spring Morning, and other 18mo. | 
the most allegories in our of 
in their character. cents. 
smal! Books, viz:—Mary Brown and the Lamb—The Bro 
—The Die ec pages. 
The Woolley Bear—The Climber, Poetry.—Both 8 
The binding of all our new books is in che: Gost 
atyle of the season. nov 27 
NF PUBLIC ATIONS.—Jane Brush and her Cow. a 
Stary for Children, illustrative of neturs! history, one 
| 


| Aging | aie or piety abd Chatty, whith wishio his own resource. ‘These-are bis land] height. . These impressions. When| DODDRIDGE® RISE AND PROGRESS 
Miicu We have, The following ;historical sketch, ja from the} rors apound them much to purily marks by whieh he direct.his course. itis permanently aid will-eend you @ kt OF 
much .@usprived, at the increased quantity ol) Review. is nothing om earth} ec command more labour than the condition, minute iption of this specimen of America I was imate wit the {fiends o an Officer 
milk gows afford from-being stabled in, Wittter,} more:terrifie than:a fearful pestilence.’ Within few months afterwards came ano-| of his soil, and the quantity of his masure will] arts.” ren of most licentidus “character; whose tent used 


to ‘be known, among his fellow officers, by the - 


which some recent e 
name of * Hell.” 


zperiments have proved.; 
A near ‘neighbour saffered his’ cows, from ne- 


iin 


} men dying daily; and hourly, struck ‘down by 


| ther vial of wrathrin the form of fire 
ati unseen “powers while the’ breezé seems as 


our} prudently allow, it is vain atte 
| then ‘as now most guilty’ metropolis. © It broké| them out, in lengthy and breadth, by diminish- 


hig man went on in his 
HORRORS OF WAR. 


hiete his dwelling tobe," 
« You view 


ion 
- One which the name he breathed was traced, 
And themtheold 
Pann Trietifless now,” cried he, 
COTTER. 
“ My God!” the beauty: oft exclaimed, 
But notin humble prayer she named we 
"The High and Holy One. 
not in heayenty strains to raise 
the Great Source 6f Good, 
~Herdaity offering of praise, 
iy of.gratiude, 
But in the-gay and thoughtless crowd, _ 
in. the festive hall, 
_ "Mid:scenes of mifth and mockery proud, 
“hemamed the Lordof All! 
_ She called upon that awful name, — 
laughter loudest rang— 
_ Or when the flush of triumph came— 
pang! 
The idlest thing that flattery knew, a 
most unmeaning jest, 
_ From those: sweet lips profanely drew — 
“Names 
sweet that voice would be, 
Breathing this prayer to heaven— 
God! I worship only thee, 


4 


- 


> 


4 


0, be ty sins forgiven!” . 
at the time if’ was attacked by the 
British troops, contained a ion of about 


152005000. was surtowhded by wall of 
about thirty feet high and of great thickness, 
and had within its enclosure over 30,000 troops. 
Atcess* to it was difficult, because surrounded 
by. low grounds, easily flooded, and only 
crossed ‘by narrow foot-paths over which it was 
almost impéssiblé to convey cannon. The froat 
of the city consists of narrow streets, easily de- 
fended against soldiers.. In the rear of Canton 
is an elévation which Capt. Elliot was anxious 
to secure, as that would enable him to command 
the city. This ‘was’ the original putposé, and 
in carrying it out 4000 sol accomplished 
the design, im the very face of an army of 
30,000 withim-the walls of Cantons ‘Had they 
possessed the*disciptine and implements of the 
~ invading army, its retreat would have been cut 
off. Assailed_at all points, they must have sur- 
rendered at and man would 
Pexin.—The palace of the Emperor is an 
immense mass of buildings, running info each 
other; enclosed by a brick wall, with battlements 
and a curtain, adorned with pavilions at the 
angles. Over each gate there is a lofty pavil- 
ion built very “strong, surrounded by a gallery 
supported by pillars, resembling our peristyle. 
I between the wall aad the enclosure 
of the palace.is taken up by the houses occupi- 
ed by. the, Emperor’s household, the eunuchs 
and the officers of a court for settling and con- 
trolling’ the economy and order of the palace. 
The roofs of the palace present_a grand and im- 
posing coup @@il, having four irregular sides, 
rising to a great ight; the whole covered with 
varnished tiles of a bright brilliant yellow col 
our, which at a distance have the appearance 
of being gilt; the whole supported by a forest 
of beams, joists, and spars, japanned with flow- 
ers On & green ground. The second roof with 
the projection of the first, makes a sort of coronal 
to the whole building, and gives it a fine effect ; 
though resembling of the kind in Eu- 
rope. All the royal apartmentsare erected on 
terraces, fifleen feet high, cased with white mar- 
ble which give them a magnificent appearance. 
The ascent is by a slope or inclined plane of 
marble, without steps. No persons are permit- 
ted to pass or repass by these entrances, which 
are reserved for the Emperor, when he is carried 
through them in his covered chair (in invisible 
majesty,) on the days of ceremony. The hall 
Golirt isan apartment of great extent: here the 
Mandarias of the empire, on stated days, renew 
their homage, striking the ground with their 
foreheads (whether the Emperor be on his throne 
or not,) and afterwards exacting a similar hom- 
from the inreturn. This hall is 130 
feet lorig, and nearly square ; the ceiling is carv- 
ed japan. work of gilded dragons ; the numerous 
supporting pillars veing six or seven feet in cir- 
curmnfefence, encrd with a brilliant cement, 
and japanned with red. The pavement is cov- 
ered “ca , but the walls are white and 
plain.” The throne resembles a neat alcove, 
but has no great display of magnificence. 
Private Economy of rag Carvese.—The 
interiors of some of the houses were found beau- 
tifully furnished and carved ; one that ic now in- 
habited by the governor, and believed.to have 
been the pr of a literary character, was 
when fitst “Opened, the wonder and adiniration 
of all... The different apartments open round the 
centre court, which is neatly tiled; the doors, 
window ‘fratnes, and pillars that support the 
pent roof, are carved in the most chaste and 
delicate’ style, ‘atid the interior of the ceiling aod 
wainaeot are lined with fret work, which it must 


have required the greatest nicety and care to 
have. edeuteds “‘Thé furniture was in the same 


denoting a degree of taste the Chinese 
have notin general credit for with us. The bed- 
places. ja. .the sleeping apartments of the ladies 
were large dormitories, for they can hardly be 
called beds; atohe corner of the room is a sep- 
arate chamber, about eight feet = man and the 
same im height; the exterior of ‘this is usually 
pajoted earved.and gilt ; the entrance is. 
th a eircular dag in diame- 
ter, with. patinels; in terior is a 
couch of as ~ covered with a soft 
mat, afd thick curtains of mandarin silk ; the 


 jpside of the bed. is polished and painted, and a| 


little chair and table are the remaining furniture 
of this dorinitary.— Joce- 
Sia Months with the Chinese Expedition. 


REMABRABLE POWER OF FASTING” 
The London Times gives an secoust of a fur- 
ther trial of the powers of abstinence evinced b 


the. great fesier, Bernard Cavanagh. He bad your 


been seated from the 
12th. to the Pst of the presént month, (October) 
and exhibited no symptom.of exhaustion. The 
certificate. of his conitiemént 18 signed*by Drs.’ 


held the keys. 


affixed their : 


j saved by grafting on that stock. Four years 


| Stated. in the Plough 


are highly beneficial. . 


| some of our teaders: 


| the height of the flower to be shaded, and about 


| The -board must have a hole in the centre to 


resuit, that his cows néw give him just double’ 
ie milk they‘ did When exposed. A ‘similay éx- 
eriment by the writer, has proved nearly 
equally success{ul,— New. Gen, 
INFLUENCE oF THE STOCK ON THE SCION. 
It.has been a disputed point among orchardists 
and frait growers, whether the steck produced 
any sensible effect ‘on the fruit in grafting. 
The Perth Courier gives the ‘result of an ex 
perittient attack of the ‘aphis or, 
bug onthe apple. Mr. McHardy having ob; 
served that this insect never infested the Jar- 
gonglle pear; conceived that the apple might be 


sincé! he :grafted the Ribstone Pippin on this 
pear, and the experiment has been completely 
successful thé fruit being improved in size and 
flavour, atid perfectly secure from the bug. 

. To Sxirrers; rrom Bacon.—lIt,is 
an Agricultural 
paper recently co ed in’ South Carolina, 
that if a small piece of sulphur is thrown on 
the fire every day the Bacon is smoking, it will 
skippers and bugs from eh, 
tering. ._We consider this an important matter, 
and we are strongly disposed to believe the 

To keep cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, and 
swine, in good health, somie farmers are in the 
habit of mixitig’with the salt they give them, 
about an equal quantity of fresh ashes.. Those 
who. have tried. it, are satisfied that the results 


Frowrers.—The following descrip- 
tion of a'plan for shading the flowers of a dah- 
lia may at the presént period be interesting to 
Procure some hazel 
rods from two to seven feet long, according to 


an inch in diameter ; point them at one end, to. 
insert in the ground, and nail on the other a 
thin piece of deal, six or eight inches square. 


admit the stem, and by making a cut with a 
saw from the outside to the hole in the centre, 
the flower may be slipped through without in- 
jury; and to keep it in its. + omg the branch 
may be tied to the rod. hen the flower is 
fixed, invert a pot over it sufficiently large to 
cover it without touching the petals, and the 
blossoms will be protected without injury; and 
all the beautiful shades of colour preserved 
which otherwise would be destroyed by the sun 
and light, the hole.in the bottom of the pot ad- 
mitting sufficient light.- The flowers should be 
placed under the pots when little more than 
half blown ; and in hot weather they are bene- 
fitted if the pots are taken off, immersed in wa- 
ter, and replaced during the heat of the day. In 
rainy weather, the wet should be excluded by 
putting a little cotton wool in the hole of the 
pot, which also prevents earwigs from entering; 
if this were done every night, and the board 
oiled, these dahlia pests would be almost -en- 
tirely driven away. ‘To prevent the pots from 
being blown off, a few nails should be driven 
round the outside of it, or it may be tied on 
with matting. 

Gypsum anp Potators.—Many are doubt- 


the ground VG 
sum, a small 


vantity of which was also sown 
upon them afterwards as a top-dressing. The 
effect has been astonishi Many of the tops 
grew to the height of six feet, and the roots pro- 
ved equally prolific. At the root of one which 
he dug up.a few days ago, to look at the result 
of his experiment, he found nine potatoes, some 
of which had attained a prodigious size, though 
not at present come to their full growth. One 
weighed almost two pounds, and two others 
more thafia pound each: It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the ground upon which they were 
planted has not been manured for five years, 
the last occupant finding the soil so barren as 
to be scarcely worth cultivation. He sowed 
somé also upon his beans, peas, and turnips, 
and found it to act upon them in a similar man- 
ner, producing most luxuriant crops of each.— 
lish paper. 

rects or Lime anp Ciover.—A friend 
assured us a few days since, that a neighbour 
of his had last year raised off of a large field, 
an average of twelve barrels of corn to the 
acre; the same field only a few years before 
had yielded an average of only three barrels to 
the acre, and that the increased fertility had 
been brought about solely by the use of lime 
and clover. This is, indeed, a strong proof of 
the virtues of these two meliorators of the soil, 
and it should make a deep impression upon every 
farmer’s mind.—American Farmer. 

Mart anp Green Sanp.—As the season 
has arrived when these restorers of worn out 
lands should be spread on fields intended to be 
meliorated by them, it may not be amiss to re- 
mind our readers of the fict, in order that they 
may set to work as soon as their small grain is 
seeded, and corn secured, to put out the needful 
quagtities of either. 

or Rosres.—Take the , leaves of 
the common rose (Centifolia,) place them, 
without pressing in a bottle, pour good spirits 
of wine upon them, close the bottle, and let it 
stand until it is required for use. This tincture 
will keep for years, and yield a perfume little 
inferior to otto of roses; a few drops of it, will 
suffice to impregnate the atmosphere of a roor 
with a delicious odour. Common vinegar is 
greatly improved by a very small quantity be- 
ing added to it. 

It is interesting to see how commerce is every 
year supplying new means of increasing the 
produce of the soil in this country. In addi- 
tion to nitrate of soda, large quantities of the 
new manure called Guano have begun to arrive 
in this port from South America. From the 
experiments which have already been tried with 
it; it is betieved-to-be the most powerful, con- 
centrated, and portable of all manures, and to 
be not merely a stimulant like nitrate of soda, 
but to be full of nourishment for plants. It has 

with turnips, grass, and wheat,— 
Some hundred tons have already arrived, and 
we understand that the Peruvian Government 
has granted an exclusive right of collecting it 
alorig the whole coast to a company of Liver- 
pool merchants. By the same ship, which 
brought some hundred tons of Guano, were re- 
ceived a number of Alpacas, a speciesof Lhama, 
remarkable for the. length and fineness of its 
wool, and which, it is believed, may be natural- 
ized in this country with great advantage. The 
Earl of Derby has had a number of them for 
a considérable time, which have done very well. 

Frutr<A very easy mode of determining 
when apples and pears are ripe, is to see whether 
the seeds or pippins are brown ; as soon as that 
is the case, they ready to no goad 
is gained by suffering them to hang longer. It 
is to gather carefully and oa day. 

Corn.—Instead of feeding corn in the gtaimto 
horses, have it first gk and grain 
together, then chopt and fed. By this process 
yen wil save fully 25 per cent. in feed, besides 

i ges in colculater, 


ving it to your 
nourishment, without ma 


digestive. powere of the 


stomach, 


middle of July, it began to make alarming-pro- 
epee, the suburban parishes: northward. 

ith the approach of September, the easter 
ones Shared the same fate; so that the dark 
foud, having thus moved round the whole cir- 
cumference of the city, began to shed” its disas- 
trous influences over the ‘tremblin 


myriads 
who still’ cludg to it as their home. 


rom June 
to September, the weekly reports of deaths eon- 
tinued to, increase ia various degrees until they 
rose to 8297. But the terror and confusion of, 
that time were such as to render it impossible 
that. complete returns should be made, and we. 
safely believe that the scene of horror was 
much greater than even the largest of these 
numbers Would indicate. According to the 
best authority we possess, the weekly mortality 


| during the early part of September was noi less 


than, 12,000; a third part-of which amount 
were supposed to have died in the course of 
one fearful-night! The bills for the year re- 
port the total at 68,596 ; which fails probably 
by oné-third to exhibit the real extent of the 
calamity. Many died of fright, in the case of 
others, lunacy, brought on by the same cause, 
preceded’ dissolution ; the instances of females 
dying ina state of pregnancy incieased more 
than ten-fold: and the new born seemed fo live 
only to become capable of dying. ‘The symp- 
toms of the disease varied considerably in dif- 
ferent constitutions. _In some cases there was 
no appearance of swellings; and the infected 
person flattered himself that his more partial 
afid moderate symptoms were only those of or- 
dinary indisposition ; until the chest was found 
to exhibit a namber of purple spots, which warn- 
ed the victim and his friends that life wowld be 
extinc: ina few hours at the utmost. ‘hese 
spots were called the tokens, and were present 
before the imagination of the people as the mes- 
sengers of death. ~ The person in whom the 
disease took this shape died with comparatively 
little suffering; but when carbuncles appeared, 
the internal functions retained much of their 
strength, and a high state of fever commonly 
ensued. Many in their parox’ sn. broke away 
fromthe beds in which they ¥ ‘astened, and 
raved upon passengers in the »:.2ets from the 
windows of their apartments ; some laid vio- 
lent hands upon themselves ; whilst others gave 
utterance to their misery in loud and bitter la- 
mentations, or forcing their way abroad, fled 
with little or nothing to cover them, from street 
to street, shouting forth the most phrenzied lan- 
guage. Some of these unhappy creatures 
threw themselves into the Thames : others sank 
in sudden exhaustion and expired; even the 
officers, so great was the fear of infection, com- 
monly forbearing to put any restraint upon 
them. Of those who were visited with disease 
in this form, few died in less than twenty-four 
hours, some lived through twenty days, but the 
average limit was five or sixdays. [n July and 
August, the majority of the infected perished ; 
in September, and October, the recoveries are 
believed to have been in the proportion of three 
to five. 

The means employed to counteract this awful 
calamity sometimes aggravated its violence. 
Thus on one occasion the Lord Mayor ordered 
sea-coal fires to be kindled in the streets, amidst 
which the pestilence stalked with increased 
desolation, until enormous falls of rain happen- 
ed to extinguish them. Comets and unusual 
meteors diffused horror and dismay all around; 
whil oothsayers, astrologers, quacks and 
other impostors, reaped a detestable harvest 
from the fears of their fellow creatures. Lon- 
don emptied herself of all who had the means 
of removal. Not less than ten thousand houses 
were deserted in the city and its adjacent parish- 
es; so that grass grew in the most frequented 
thoroughfares ; all abodes reported by the local 
authorities, as containing infected persons, were 
immediately shut up ; whilst on the door a large 
red cross was painted with the words written 
over it, “The Lord have mercy upon us.” 
Watchmen, with halberds‘m their hands, pre- 
vented all ingress or egress; tradé was wholly 
suspended, and two general pest-houses were 
opened. The following is a graphic picture, to 
be read almost with tears. 

When those who ventured abroad met, they 
might be seen keeping at the most cautious dis- 
tance from each other ; and the man who pass- 
ed a house with the fatal mark upon it, common- 
ly glanced indirectly at it, and muflling his cloak 
about him, made his way with a timid and bur- 
ried step gag ey forsaken footpath on the op- 
posite side. Men feared even the fragrance of 
flowers, lest they should inhale the sickness 
from them; and called for antidotes—rue, myrrh, 
and zedoary. As the deaths multiplied, all the 
usaal expressions of sympathy with the depart- 
ed, such as tolling the parish knell, wearing 
mourning and funeral processions, suddenly 
ceased. Men were employed to go through 
the infected districts, in the dead of night to 
collect and inter the bodies of those who expired 
in the course of the day. ‘The distant tinkling 
of a bell, and the glare of torches, announced 
the approach of the dead cart, and as it came 
near the houses with the cross upon them, the 
men attending it uttered alternately the well 
known cry, Bring out your dead /” To this 
call, the response of the inmates was often a 
wail of sorrow as they brought their dead to the 
door, sometimes barely covered, but commonly 
wrapped up like mummies in the bed linen on 
which they had breathed their last. The bo- 
dies thus obtained were lodged one upon ano- 
ther in the vehicle, and being conveyed to the 
edge of a broad deep pit prepared to receive 
them, the board at the end of the cart was re- 
moved, and they were made to fall as they might 
into their places. ‘This done, the workmen cov- 
ered them immediately witha layer of earth, upon 
whichothers.in their turn were thrown in the same 
manner, until the dreaded receptacle became full 
to within a few feet of the surface. 

The mental sufferings of persons whose im- 
apinations followed the objects of their affections 
to such a scene must have been great. It is 
well known that grief and excitement not un- 
frequently obtained a visible mastery over the 
understanding. ‘I'he unwonted course of things 
about them filled the minds of many with the 
ideas of the supernatural. ‘They saw spirits 
walking the earth, and could trace out fearful 
Sights in the heavens; and there were those 
who believed themselves commissioned to an- 
nounce the wrath of the Almighty! One map 
took upon him the mission of Jonah. Another, 
naked, except a slight covering around his waist, 
dnd sometimes with a vessel of burning coals 
raised above his head; traversed the city day 
and hight, without appearing to tire or rest, ex- 
claiming, “Oh! the great, the dreadful God !” 
But the. cause which served to push religion fo 
‘thesextreme of fanaticism in some, seemed to 
expel all sense of it from others.. fa the lan- 
guage of these, life was short ; its probable ndto- 
morrow; the future was a dreain, and the fool 
only could suffer the ficeting moments that 
might remain to pass in wailing rather than ip 
pleasure. Thus the darkest hour of calamily 
became marked -by the utmost license in crime. 
Oaths and imprecations in one quarter, mingled 
with the adorations and prayers which ascend- 


blending with the hyma of the devout; one class 
rly bent. on riot and sensuality, converting 


and.brothel into.a of pande-| 
moaium ;. whilst another aod ‘happily a 


larger one, manifested a new solicitude to diffuse 


‘these laws at the present time, nor can we sup- 


éd from another ; the song “of the drunkard| pose it necessary in the present advanced state 


’ “ But, aside from the clearing of lan , the Timit 


the suffering and relieve 


weather, and being in the centre of enormous 
stores in which tar, heayp, other naval materials, 
oils, wines, coals, rosin, and foreign spirits were 
deposited. Sir ‘Fhomas Bludworth having to! 
act as chief magistrate, proved quite unequal to 
his fonctions: ‘Phe sailors urged ‘an explosion, 
through ganpowder, of those stofehouses which 
lay in the path of the conflagration; a step, 
which had it been taken in. time, might have pre- 
vented. much mischief. Little or nothing effec- 
tual was done, and the fiery: deluge spread. 
Street afier street became pyramids of flames, 
and then heaps of smouldering ruins. By night 
the whole slope of the city towards the river 
from the ‘Three Crates in the Vintry to more 
than a tile westward, “ was an arch of fire ; 
steeples, churches, public edifices, sinking one 
after another out of sight, amid clouds of smoke, 
the glare of flames, and an. incredible noise pro- 
duced by the violence of the wind, the rush of 
the conflagration, and the frequent crash of roofs 
ns they'tumbled successively towards the ground. 
The element which thus raged on earth seemed 
also to have taken possession of the heavens, 
which glowed witha changeful and terrific bright- 
ness, so that the lurid effect was observed at 
the distance of forty or fifty miles. Lvelyn, 
who was an eye-witness exclaimed, “ God grant 
that I may never behold the like. | saw fen 
thousand abodes in one flare; the noise, and 
crackling, and thunder of the impetuous blaze; 
the shrieking of women and children—the hurry 
of people—the fall of towers and churches—it 
was like a hideous storm; and the air all about 
so hot and inflamed, that at last, one was not 
able to approach it, so that all seemed forced to 
stand still, and to let the flames burn on, which 
they did for nearly two miles in length and one 
in breadth.” The melted led ran in streams 
along the streets ; and when at last the destruc- 
tion paused, out of nearly a hundred churches, 
and more than thirteen thousand houses, besides 
public buildings, scarcely a fragment remained 
erect to aid the explorer. 


LONDON AS IT IS. 


Mr. Charles Dickens, in an interview with 
Mr. Lester, thus speaks of a large class of un- 
fortunates in the great Metropolis: 

‘“‘Then there are thousands in our parish 
work-houses and in the lanes of London, born 
into the world without a friend except God and 
a dying mother. Many, too, who in circum- 
stances of trial have yielded to impulses of pas- 
sion, and by one fatal step fallen beyond recov- 
ery. London is crowded, and, indeed, so is all 
England, with the poor, the unfortunate, and 
the guilty. This description of persons has been 
generally overlooked by authors. They have 
had none to care for them, and have fled from 
the public gaze to some dark habitation of this 
great city, to curse the cold charities of a sellf- 
ish world. The amount of crime, starvation, 
nakedness, and misery of every sortin the me- 
tropolis surpasses all calculation. [| thought J 
could render some service to humanity by bring- 
ing these scenes before the minds of those who 
from never having witnessed them, suppose they 
cannot exist. In this effort | have not been 
whollunsuccessful; and Mere is nothing makes 
me happier than to think that, by some of my 
representations, [ have increased the stock of 
human cheerfulness, and by others, the stock 
of human sympathy. 

I think it makes the heart better to seek out 
| have spent 
many days and nights 1m th tched dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, stadying the history of 
the human heart. we must go to find it. 
In high circles wo’See yvery thing but the real 
character. We must to hovels of the poor 
and unfortunate, wherg trial brings out the char- 


acter. I have in rambles seen many ex- 
hibitions of generous affection and heroic en- 
durance, Which would do honour to any sphere. 


Often have I discovered minds that only wanted 
a little ofthe sun-shine of prosperity to devel- 
ope the “choicest endowments of Heaven. | 
think I never return to my home after these ad- 
ventures without being made a sadder and a 
better man. In describing their characters - | 
aim no higher than to feel themselves. I am 
persuaded that | have succeeded just in propor- 
tion as I have cultivated a familiarity with the 
trials and sorrows of the poor, and told their 
story as they would have related it themselves.” 


From the Bangor Whig. 
£VIL EFFECTS OF A PARTIAL CULTIVATION OF 
LARGE FARMS. 

Suggestions for Improvements.—Ancient as 
we know the art of fa:ming to be, and the im- 
provements which have been made in it within 
the last quarter of a century, both in Europe 
and the United States, a great number of radical 
defects still deform it, and which it should be 
the constant effort of all to remedy. Observa- 
tion and experience have each uttered their voice 
against the ruinous effort, so common among 
farmers, to cultivate large farms with a small 
force, either in capital or labour. ‘This is the 
great mistake of the times. Facts in solid col- 
umns have been brought against it, showing the 
waste it produces, and, yet, still it is continued. 
Now it is susceptible of the clearest proof, that 
a few acres well cultivated and plentifully man- 
ured, will pay an income upon the capital and 
labour empleyed, while ordinary cultivation of 
many acres will scarcely pay for the labour be- 
stowed, leaving the capital out of the question. 
Here, then, we still have a definite point to 
which all should direct their efforts for improve- 
ment, and, until they can get their brethren con- 
tented with cultivating only those acres which 
they can do to advantage, it will be useless to 
talk about other improvements of drainage, irri- 
gation, sub-soil, ploughing, or other metbods of 
improved modern farming. Should a farmer 
having a rich intervale that yielded him annual- 
ly a good income on the capital and labour be- 
stowed in its cultivation, conclude to enlarge his 
eae by tilting a hard piece of upland that 
should consume in the extra cost, the entire 
profits of the intervale, he would by continuing 
the practice, be thought deficient in common 
sense, and lacking in sober judgment. But not 
unlike this in principle or effect, is the method of 
cultivating large farms. Har! work and poor 
pay are thé constant companions of such farm- 
ers with the gloomy prospects before them of a 
constantly diminishing power of soil. _ 

In new countries, the temptation, and in most 
cases, the necessity, strongly urge to the cul- 
tivation, or rather to subduing from the domi- 
nion of nature, by a partial system of cultivation 
a lager number of acres than, with the means 
usually at command, any one would think of 
attempting to put under profitable culture. The 
necessity must be submitted to within certain 
limits, bat beyond these, no one should permit 
himself to move an inch. ‘The clearing of land 
and getting ready, so to speak, to make a farm, 
must ever be considered exceptions to all gene- 
ral rules for successiul farming, . They are not 
however, without laws of their own, the just ob- 
servancé of which are essential to success. We 
cannot, of ‘course, spend time even to allude to 


of the agriculture of Penobscot County. 
of cultivation is definitely marked out to. every 


farmer, by the condition. of his soil, the amount 
of hig manure, and the labour he can command 


ascertain these facts, experiments must be tried, 
and itis fur this purpose, that agricultural so- 
cieties offer their annual premiums on crops. 
And we should suggest that the statements usual- 


ly made, of the method of raising a crop offered | | 


or premium, are usually too general and in- 
definite for scientific or philosophical, which 
terms mean nothing more nor less than sfrict 
practical purposes. We would suggest, that ia 
future, all the known facts be noted at the time, 
and with exactness, relative to all crops, and 
that no reference may be made to the value of 
labour or cost of material—the amount and 
quality of each would be much better, and not 
likely to mislead. It is the amount and quality 
of labour and material that is needed for practi- 
cal purposes, rather than the cost, as that is in- 
cidental ; but by adding that to a statement, or 
report, we are very apt t0 mistake the incident 
for the principle, and thus fail in arriving at a 
correct conclusion. 

Now whenever, by careful tests it is discover- 
ed what amount of manure for certain crops, is 
essential to produce the most profitable increase, 
and fit the soil for a proper succession or rota- 
tion in crops that amount should be strictly ad- 
hered to as a lawin cultivation. ‘To the ascer- 
fainment of the necessary facts in regard to the 
quantity, quality, and application of manure with 
the readiest and cheapest mode of increasing 
inanure, every practical farmer should diligent- 
ly apply himself, 

For the details of facts and their true position 
in the system of farming, we must go to the per- 
sonal experience of each observing farmer, of 
his medium of communication with his fellow 
men, the public press; and the mighty powers 
of the press can not be better employed than in 
presenting’ suggestions and detailing facts in 
every day experience and concerns of life. A 
prejudice has long existed against that sort of 
farming to be found in books and papers. Nor 
is this prejudice entirely without foundation— 
The first attempts to give lessons in farming by 
means of the press, were made by mere specula- 


tors in fine spun hypotheses, without knowledge 


or experience. The science of chemistry andof 
physiology, which have so essentially contribut- 
ed their wealth to agriculture were in their in- 
fancy. We had then high blown and fanciful, 
but unsubstantial and faulty hypotheses. Practi- 
cal men had not arrived at their sticking point 
of writing their observations of facts and their 
close reasoning upon them. But they saw the 
defect in the books and gave them the go by, 
as perhaps, good enough book farming, but not 
fit for stout, strong men to practice for a living. 
But these errors have passed, and now the best 
agricultural writers are amongst the most tho- 
rough practical men. The press now speaks sober- 
ly and efficiently of farming, and should be cher- 
ished asthe best instrument tohelpon the great art 
of agriculture. ‘The voice of the press has been 
eloquent against undertaking to cultivate large 
farms. 


FOOLISH JESTING AND TALKING WHICH IS NOT 
-CONVENIENT. 


In connexion with the above, the apostle in- 


structs the church members how to maintain in- 


tercourse with each other, and how to order 
their deportment before the surrounding unbe- 
lievers. In these instructions he incorporates 
several prohibitions, among which he names 
* foolish talking and jesting.” 

The evil of light, triffing,and foolish talking, 
is among the greatest tHat trouble multitudes of 
the professed people of God. The practice is 
condemned by the good sense and sober judg- 
ment of all men; and serious behaviour is uni- 
versally approved. ‘The Bible also every where 
commends sobriety, and disapproves the spirit 
and the habit that indulges a jesting and frothy 
conversation. ‘The experience of every Chris- 
tian proves that his mind is far removed from 
all light jesting and trifling, when his soul is 
possessed of the true fear of God and heavenly 
mindedness. It has also been shown a thous- 
and times, by fatal experience, that just as soon 
as a Christian indulges in these foolish habits, 
his spiritual enjoyment leaves him, clouds of 
thick darkness shroud him, his confidedce be- 
fore God is destroyed, and he cannot draw nigh 
with a true heart as before. And how is it be- 
fore man? Can such persons take an active 
part in religious exereises! No. And this is 
the great secret of the absence of many, and the 
great indifference and silence of many others 
when they do attend. 

Foolish talking and jesting is more commonly 
practised between and among those who are all 
professors, though some, not having the fear of 
God before their eyes, go so far as to join a 
thoughtless world in these unéhristian acts. ‘| 
mean no hurt,” ‘is the off repeated plea when 
thus indulging. , But it i6 hurt, and all know it. 
The same excuse-iepleaded by many a swear- 
er and tippler. ‘This excuse goes for nothing. 
A moment’s sober reflection will annihilate it. 
When sin, known sin, can be justified, then, and 
not before, may foolish talking and jesting be 
indulged without guilt. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF THE WORLD. 


England is a vast manufactory, a great labor- 
atory, a universal counting-house. France isa 
rich farm, tending to turn itself into a manufac- 
tory. Germany is an ill cultivated field, be- 
cause they are philosophers and not peasants 


who till it. Southern Italy is a villa in ruins. 
Northern oy is an artificial prairie. Belgium 
is a forge. olland isa canal. Sweden and 


Denmark are carpenters’ yards. 
sandy heath. Russia isanice house. Switzer- 
land isachalet. Greece is a field in a state of 
nature. Turkey isa field fallow. India isa gold 
mine. Egypt isa work-shop for apprentices. 
Africa is a furnace. Algiers is anursery ground. 
Asia isa grove. The Antilles are sugar refine- 
ries. South America is astore. North America 
a till full. Spain a till empty. 


GREENOUGH'’S WASHINGTON. 


A correspondent ofthe Columbus (Ohio) Jour- 
nal writes as follows concerning this much talked 
of, and, in advance, admired statue :—‘‘ The 
famous statue of Washington by Greenough has 
been placed in the rotunda ofthe Capitol. I con- 
fess | have been a good deal disappointed in it, 
and | think that disappointment will be felt by 
every one. It seems to be a mere copy of the 
Jupiter Tonans, with the head of Washington. 
He is seated on a bench, halfnaked,with some 
drapery thrown over his legs, and a pair of san- 
dals on his feet-—one naked arm is extended in 
front, holding a sword, which is so ponderous as 
to require a block of marble to support it. The 
other is inthe attitude of pointing to heaven. 
The muscles are developed as fully as those of 
Hercules wielding his club, or those of Samson 
pulling down the pillars of the house of the Phil- 
istines. The figure is-colossal and monstrous, 
and resembles Mr. Shelley’s creation of the 
monster Frankenstein more than any thing else 
I could imagine, Fancy the.noble and honest 
Washington in a_state of nudity, and stripped 
io the buff like a stage boxer, or Roman Glad- 
jator ; and exposed to the gazeofeveryeye! It 
is perfectly revolting. "The statae weighs 14 
tons, and has been placed in the rotunda in safe- 
ty.” ‘The.door frame of the main entrance had 
to be removed to admit the bulk, and the statue 
is to be elevated on a pedestal some 15 feet in 


Poland is al. 


third attempt to scale the walls when the ma- 
gazine exploded. The writer says: 

The men under cover of the walla of an 
adjoining barrack, poured into the gorge that 
from it, a continued storm of musketry. 
The firing renewed, continued with unabated 
fury. The enemy repulsed with great loss in 
every attack, was unsuccessful on every point 
save that bastion, the possession of which they 
still retained—when J heard a groaning roll and 
shake of the earth, and instantly the bastion, 
bodies of men, timber, guns, earth, and stones, 
were blown up in the air like a volcano, making 
every thing in the glare as clear as noonday. 
A descending timber dashed one of my artillery 
men to pieces within a foot of my shoulder. 
Profound darkness and silence followed. Nought 
but the groans of the wounded and dying was 
heard. As if by mutual consent the fighting 
ceased, and the enemy withdrew, repulsed on 
every side, save from the parapet which they 
purchased for their grave. A large quantity of 
fixed ammunition had been placed in the lower 
part, a stray wad falling upon it, had blown 
them all up together. My duty required that | 
should immediately repair the bastion, and 
most horrible was the sight—bodies burnt and 
mutilated—some of them still pulsating with 
life—among them Lieut. Colonel Drummond, the 
leader of the attack. There he lay in the morn- 
ing light, stark and stiff extended on the rampart 
—a ball having passed through his breast. His. 
tory mourns that his courage assumed the cha- 
racter of ferocity. His war-ery of ** No quar. 
ter to the damned Yankees,” his own death-war- 
rant was long remembered against his country- 
men. ‘The enemy did not resume the sitack, 
but retiring to their entrenched camp, strengthen- 
ed their works, and prepared to make their ap- 
proach by regular advances. 


THE MAD BULL. 


I was once, says Sir Walter Scott, proceed- 
ing from the old to the new town of Edinburgh, 
by the earthen mound, at the head of which | 
was led for a few minutes, to look at a bull 
that had got into an enclosure there, after the 
unmerciful butcher lads had driven it fairly mad, 
The crowd that gathered on the outside of the 
fence, increased the brute’s fierceness. At last 
they began to cast ropes over its horns and 
around its neck, thereby to pull it to a strong 
hold, that it might be slain where it was, which 
drove it to its most desperate fury. Its eyes now 
glared madness, there were handfuls of foam fly- 


the ground, throwing lumps of earth as high 
as the adjoining houses, and jt bellowed so as 
tomake one quake. It was any thing but an 
agreeable sight, so | moved away homewards. 
But before I got to the foot of the mound, an 
alarming shout caused me to look back, when | 
perceived the animal at no great distance be- 
hind me, coming on with all its rage. _I had 
just time to spring to the top of the wall that 
lined the foot-path, and to behold its further pro- 
gress. 

I shudder to this hour when I think of what 
immediately [ saw. Among the people that 
were near me and in jeopardy, was a young 
lady, and she wore a red mantle, which is a 
very offensive colour to many of the brute crea- 
tion. As I did, she also made for the wall, but 
had neither time nor strength to gain its top, 
ere the infuriated animal drove toward her. 
She turned her back, however, to the inaccessi- 
ble eminence, as if to see the full extent of her 
fate, and then stood as nailed to it, save only her 
arms, which she threw aloft in her despair, 
which would indeed have been as fragile in her 
defence as a rotten reed. Her tender body 
would have been nothing against a foe that could 
have broken bars of brass, and horns that might 
have transfixed an animal of its own size. As 
[ have said, digectly towards the unprotected 
young lady the bull drove forward ; with stead- 
fast eye he came on; he mistook his mark not 
an inch ; for as the multitude behind him yelled 
their horror, he dashed with prodigious strength 
and madness against her. . 

Was it nota miracle that the dear young 
woman escaped unhurt and untouched? Yes, 
it is true; for the terrific animal struck so ac- 
curately, that a horn smote the dead wall on 
either hand, thus embracing, but from their 
great length, shielding her person from even the 
slightest damage. But the staunch wall stood 
the tremendous thrust, and sent back with re- 
bounding force, to a great distance, the huge 
and horrible brute, throwing him prostrate, 
never to rise again ; for numberless destructive 
weapons were plunged into him before he had 
time to recover from his recoil. 


PAY OF MEMBERS OF THE OLD CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS. 


The following is a statement made by Jared 
Sparks, Esq., in a lecture recently delivered by 
sim in New York, of the pay given to the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, by the seve- 
ral States whence they were elected. 

1. New Hampshire—Each member had all 
his own personal expenses paid, also those for 
his servant and two horses, and half a guinea 
besides. 

2. Massachusetts the same as New Hamp- 
shire in regard to the expenses, and $2 a day. 

3. Connecticut—The same in regard to ex- 
penses, and $3 a day. 

4. Rhode Island—Forty shillings a day, and 
no expenses paid. | 

5. New York—$4 a day. 

6. Pennsylvania—Twenty shillings a day, 
and all expenses paid. 

7. Maryland—Forty shillings a day, and no 
expenses paid. 

8. Virginia—A Half Joannes a day. 

9. North Carolina—£500 currency a year. 

10. South Carolina—£3U0 for their service 
during the first Congress. __ | 

_ 11. Georgia—£100 a month during the ses- 
sion. 


THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 
Stacy G. Potts, Esq. long the able editor of 


rope, thus writes from Cologne. “ The Cathe- 
dral is the * Lion’ of Cologne—Commenced in 
1828, it is still unfinished, and thousands are 
now expended yearly, in pursuing the work. 
Fifty years more, they say, will complete it. 
Its length is 450 feet, and the height of its tow- 
ers are to be 500 feet; from the balustrade 
upon the walls, 200 feet high. I enjoyed a 
splendid view of the city, and its environs, and 
for a few shillings gained admittance to its trea- 
sures. They consst of the tomb of three kings 
who worshipped ouir Saviour, and brought him 
gifts at his nativity ! ‘The tombs are of massive 
silver, overlaid with gold, and sparkling with a 
thousand precious stones—the sculls are visible, 
crowned with golden coronets—and the hames 
of the kings are formed in rubies under each 
scull, Casper,’ ‘ Melchoie,’* Belthaxar.’ This, 
and a silver coffin of St. Englebert, and séveral 
other splendid baubles are shown with as much 
solemnity, as if they were ‘holy things,’ and hy 
such means treasures afe gathered to aid ip 
completing their great monument of extrava- 
-gance and pride, Means worthy such an end. 


ing from its mouth, with its fore-feet it pawe: | gra 


the Trenton Emporium, now travelling in Eu-} 4, 


hey say these treasures are valued at ten mil-|. 


tq run in the opett dif, during the early? gentle and héalthfal, the sky as” bright out second of ‘September, 1666, after un} ing the thickness. His surplus labour may be} Career of wickedness for some time; when he 
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this licentious man. Fle took it up—read it 
—read it with great attention; but still would 
not suffer his Brother Officer to see what he 
was doing. The time of his return to bis reg- 
iment came; and he was so ashamed of letting 
it be seen that he took an interest in this book, 
that though he longed to take it with him, and 


would not let it be-known; batwhen he packed 
up his baggage, he packed up this book with it, 
and returned. He there read the book—read 
it through—offered up all the prayers which it 
contains. He read it a second time; and the 
result of all was, that he sent the book back 
with a, letter to the officer, pressing on him the 
duty o ing it, and showing by his letter 
that he himself was converted to'God by what 
he had read. He became a decided champion 
for the Faith. He lived only a few months 
after that, but died in peace with God.—Rev. 
James Hill—at Rel. Tr. Soc. An. 


ree KEMP, the Ha Farmer's Lad. A Tale 
of Rustic Life, by Anne Woodroofe. From the sixth 
London edition. Just received and for sale 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 
Just pablished and for sale at the Store, corner of Se- 
venth and streets, Philadelphina—Candid Reasons 
for Renouncing the Prin el Anti-Pedobapiism. Also, 
a Short Method with the ists. By Peter Edwards, seve- 
ral yeara pastor of a Baptist Church at Portsea, Hants. One 
volume, 18mo. 
Also, ‘Tract No. 32—The Conversion of the Farl of Ro- 
ehester. ‘Tract No. 33.—Jesus Christ the only Foundation. 
By President Davies. JAMES RUSSELL. 
nov 20 Publishing Agent. 


PLENDID ANNUALS FOR 184%—J. Wuernam & 
kJ Son, 144 Chestnut street, opposite the Theatre, have 
received their supplies of Engiish and American Annuals, 
and other illustrated Works, suitable for Holiday Presents, 
&c., which they offer for sale on reasonable terms. Among 
their assortment are—The Book of Beauty. The Keepsake, 
The Book of the Boudoir. The Forget Me Not. The Rose. 
The Gift. The Gem. The Viviet. The Drawing Room 
Scrap Book. The Juvenile do. do. The Picturesque An- 
nual. The Amaranth. The Friendship’s Offering. The 
Albums, he. Bibles, Prayer 
ms ymns, in superb bindi Also,a | 

and well selected stock of Juvenile Books. Toy Books, 
&c. &e. nov 20 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED by Rosgat Cartea, 

58 Canal street, New York. History of the Great Ke- 
formation in Germany, Switzerland, &c., Vol. I. by J. #1. 
Merle D’Aubigné. ‘This work will be completed in four 
volumes, uniform with the present volume. No work of late 
date has attained greater celebrity in Europe. It has been 
translated from the French intothe German, Low Dutch, and 
English languages ; and in England three rival translations 
have already appeared, some of which have gone through 
several editions. The 
ready next month. 
The following notice is taken from the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 138. “The work opens with a succinct view of the de- 
clension of the Church from its first purity; followed by a 
phic description of the state of Christianity at the opening 
of the Sixteenth Century ; as exhibited in interesting traits 
and experience of men in various ranks of society. e see 
the manner in which truths, lost or obscured, were re- 
covered from the pages of the Bible; and learn the ways of 
that Providence which hrought forth into the liberty of‘ sons,’ 
those who thirsting after righteousness had Iaboured long in 
that desire ‘to justify themselves,’ which is ‘the spring of 
distress of heart.’ e behold in Luther the different phases 
of the Reformation succeeding each other in the heart of him 
who was to be the instrument of it, a few subjects afford 
richer matter of meditation than this gradual development of 
what has been called the Reformation truth in the childhood, 
— and early struggles of the monk at Wittemberg.— 

he work follows the course of the Reformation in general, 
and will comprise an account of the establishment of the 
reformed opinions in England, as-well as of their early pro- 
gress and subsequent ope in France, &c.” 

Decapolis, or, the individual obligations of Christians to 
save-souls from death. An Essay by D, Ford. 1 vol. 18mo. 
“ The object of this little work is to impresa upon Christians 
the fearful weight of obligation under which they lie to res- 
cue from eternal death every human being with they may 
come contact.” 
Michael Kemp, or the Happy Farmer’s Lad. A tale of 
rustic life. By Anne W . Lvol. me. From the 
6th Edition. 

The Retrospect, or Review of Providential Mercies, with 
Anecdotes of various characters. By a Clergyman in the 
English Church, formerly » Lieutenant in the Navy. 1 vol. 
12mo. From the 17th London edition. 30,000 copies of the 
above popular work have been sold in England. 

nov 6—4t 
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volume now in press, will 


RELIGIOUS PUBLIC. — The subscribers 


their former stock of Books, and are now prepared to execute 
orders, and sell as low, if not lower, than any other house 
inthe country. Theirarrangementsare such as to insure this. 

Among the Works need oY, Theological Students, th 
have: Horne’s Introduction. Cruden’s Concordance. Cal- 
met’s Dictionary. Hebrew Bibles, Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 
Gaston's Collections, Greek Septuagints, Leaicons, Gram- 
mars, &c. Dick’s Theology. Murdock’s and Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History. Milner's do. Todd's Index Rerum. 
Commentaries on the Scriptures, various authors. Batler's 
Analogy. Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Prideaux's 
oe Theological Class Books, &c. 

Among the many Standard Theglogical Works are—Jer- 
emy Taylor, Howe, Witsius, Blair, Bherlock, an, 
Woodrow, Fuller, Neal, Owen, Newton, Bingham, Baxter, 
Lardner, Macknight, Chalmers, Hannam, John Knox, Sharp, 
Harmer, Parr, Barrow, Hooker, Burnet, Pearson, Hall, Bat- 
ter, Doddridge, Henry, Gill, Watts, Orton, Charnock, Jortin, 
Schleusner, &c. 

In addition to the above, we keep the largest assortment of 
Religious, and Devotional Works in the city, and receive all 
the new ones as soon as published. Among those now on 
hand are—Barnes’ Notes on the Gospel, &c. Hannah More's 
Private Devotion. Do. on Prayer. All of the Rev. Robert 
Philip's Works. Rev.J. Angel James’do. Blunt'’sdo, Krum- 
macher’sdo. Charlotte Elizabeth's do. Any work of the above 
Authorssold separately. Hours of Heaven. Adam's Private 
Thoughts. Stephen's Travels in Egypt &c. Central Ameri- 
ca, &c. Dr. Grant's Visit tothe Lest Tribes. Mercy to the 
Chief of Sinners. Advice to a Young Christian. Charch 
Members’ Guide. Bunyan’s Pilgrims . Holy War. 

Orders from a distance, when accompanied with the me- 
ney, promptly attended to, securely packed, and sent to any 


part of the country. 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 
oct 30—tf 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. . 


EW BOOKS.—American Antiquities and Researches 
into the Origin and History ef the Red Race, by A. W. 
ford. Ancient and Modern History of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and grr é by Andrew Crichton, L.L.D., and Henry 
Wheaton, L.L.D., with a Map, and twelve Engravings. 
Bunyan’s Holy War, iliustrated with numerous engravi 
adapted to the understanding of Children. Walks in the 
Country in Spring, Summer, Antomn, and Winter, be B. H. 
Draper. The Oak Tree, @ very instructive and enter- 
taining little book, by the author of John Hardy, &e. Fio- 
rence Arnott; or Is she Generous? a for the Heart, 
Reminiscences of a Kuined Generation, by 
ev. Daniel A. Clark. A new and beautiful edition of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, by Goldsmith, illustrated with 200 en- 
gravings, with an account of the Life and Writings of the 
author, by S. Aikin, M.D. Just received and for sule, with 
all the meritorious publications of the day. 

Bishop Chase's quarterly, at 
Fifty cents per number. Number One, just received and 
conde for delivery. Subscriptions taken by 

HOOKER & AGNEW 

N, Chestnut and Fifth streets Philadelphia 

nov 


N EW PUBLICATIONS.—Just published and for sale by 
W. J. & J. K. Simon, 12) south Fifth street, 
above Spruce, Philadel phia— Memoir of Margaret Davidson. 


Memoir of Lucretia Davidson. Pastoral Addresses, by John 
Angell James. Memoir of Martha, by John Angell James. 
The Anxious [nquirer afler Salvation Directed and Encour- 
aged, by J. A. James. A Tribute of Parental Affection to 
an a Daughter. Religion and Eternal Life, by J. G. Pike. 
True Happiness, or the Excellence and Power of Early Re- 
ligion, by J. G. Pike. A Treatise on Prayer, Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. Useful and Elappy, an Address to the Young, 
by Rev. E. N. Kirk. Tellstrom ; the first Missionary to Lap- 
land, with an Appendix, giving an account of the Siockholm 
Mission, by George Scott, Pastor of the English congregation 
at Stockholm, Persecuted Family,a narrative of the 
Suffernngs of the Karly Covenanters in the reign of Charics 

e Second Robert Pollock. ‘The Adventures of a Fire- 
screen, by Mre. Anna Bache. The Rose, for 1842. The 
Dahlia, for 1842. ‘The Gem, for 1842. 

W. J. & J. K. Simon, have also just received another sup- 
the by the late Rev. 8.G. Winches- 

r. nov 13 


OGAN, THOMPSON & CO., anv Re- 
Tail anD Svationgrs, No. 49 
Street, two doors south of Gravier street, weat side, New 
OrLeans—Have constantly on band an extensive Stock of 
Books and Sia y. Their Theological and 
School as well as Miscellaneous is equal, if net supe- 
to in Ministers and ethers, 

wishing to purc ical and Religi 

certain to find the best collection at their gg = 
_ Their Stock of SchoolBooks is especially worthy of no- 
tice, comprising as it dbes, all the best Works for elementary 
education, as wel! as for Li h schools and Colleges. ‘Teach- 
Families, will be supplied on 
erms. 


They assort Books, 
ve also a Tee of Blank 
Paper, and Stationary, both Foreign pars BF me of every 
d on. ‘Their connexion with one of the largest Ma- 
nufacturing and Pablishing Houses in the country, aflords 
them Stoek of all kinds, with the least 
possible delay, and also of selling at moarate prices. They 
mvite public attention to their 
confident that can give gen ru) satisfaction. 
bey receive all the new Works as fast as published 


fions of francs.” 


~ "N-B. At their Store is kept the Bi ew? Or 
leans Bible Society. — 


was anxious above all things to posses it, he © 


would inform their customers and the religious public _ 
nerally, that they have recently made large additions to 
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, Sa | less ignorant of the value of gypsum as a ma- ee 
nure for potatoes. A small plot of ground was ee 
| planted with potatoes during the present year 
| by Mr. Thomas Boughey, of Newport, Shrop- 
r shire. The sejé preyious to being deposited in 
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Law and Medical —They also keep an extensi 
Litwary of Lawand Medical Books Lawyers, Phesicions. 
to their Libraries, will be much faciiiniol 
| | 
| ~ 
men, ious dGemanc “upon. 
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